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| don’t think anyone needs reminding that 2013 marks a 
huge birthday for Doctor Who, no less than its fiftieth 
anniversary — an unmatched achievement in British science- 
fiction television drama. As we enter this celebratory year, 
Whotopia is enjoying a special double birthday itself, as this 
edition sees its twenty-fifth issue released in its tenth year of 
publication. 


Before | touch upon some of the goodies herein, I’d like to 
raise a glass to those editors who preceded me, specifically 
John Gordon Swogger and Jack Drewell, who set the 
fanzine on such firm foundations. | would also like to thank 
Whotopia’s former Associate Editor, Nancy Gross, and 
former Features Editor, Samantha Warner, who joined the 
editorial team at the same time as me and who helped to 
take Whotopia into yet new waters. 


Of course, the fanzine wouldn’t be here today without its 
many contributors, and it’s been my privilege to edit a good 
many enthusiastic writers. Reputation is often built on 
longevity, and in Nick Mellish, Michael S Collins and Gary 
Phillips (Gary was there at the start, and remains Whotopia’s 
most prolific contributor), | have been fortunate indeed. All 
three writers pre-date my time with Whotopia, and | have 
been blessed with their continuing help and support. 


A vote of thanks must also go to the Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society and the Doctor Who News Site for 
promoting the fanzine amongst their members and readers 
respectively. 


Most of all, I'd like to say a very big thank you to my Senior 
Editor and Publisher, Bob Furnell, without whom there would 
be no Whotopia. Bob’s involvement in Doctor Who fandom 
is extensive, and the lion’s share of the credit must go to him 
for driving and maintaining this decade-old publication. 
Here’s to you, Bob! 


One of the joys of editing is being able to get first look at 
what's going to appear, and this issue is no exception. 
Whotopia 25 sees a brace of pieces from Gary Phillips; 
Michael S Collins offers us a novel analysis of why the Yeti 
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have been so camera shy since their 1960s heyday; and 
Grant Bull continues with his lively column ‘Wholife’. 


Hammond speaks with the wonderful Frazer Hines ¢ on Who, 
horses and soap opera, and pulls off a double whammy with 
no less than Whotopia’s second interview with the lovely 
Louise Jameson. In addition, | find out about the world’s 
longest running Doctor Who fan club with the Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society's long-time Coordinator, Paul Winter; 
and Bob and | chat with writer, publisher, academic and all- 
round super-fan Amold T Blumberg. 


Alongside interviewing, Bob continues with his column 
‘Fanzine Corner’, indulges himself with a ‘Dalek’s Advocate 
piece on one of his favourite adventures, and also finds time 
to pen a potted history of the fanzine. Meantime, | present 
some personal thoughts on the iconic Fourth Doctor. 


, 


Retumees Steve Tomporowski and Matthew Kresal weigh in 
with an article a piece, the former tackling that old chestnut, | 
canon, and the latter taking a very good look at what might 
have been in the case of Anthony Coburn’s script The 
Masters of Luxor. Another returning writer is Miles Reid- 
Lobotto, who considers actors who turn their hand to writing 
by way of a review of John Barrowman’s co-written 
Torchwood novel Exodus Code. 


* HINES 
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short sabbatical until later in 2013. Until then, we'll be 
enjoying the concluding episodes of Series Seven, and 
eagerly awaiting more news on the series’ forthcoming 
It's always a pleasure to welcome aboard new writers, and _ fiftieth anniversary in November. 


this issue sees co-writers Dave Columbus and Jurgen 


Pfeffer present their analysis of the Doctor and his evolving 
TARDIS crew. Equally new is MJ Steel Collins, who sends 
shivers down our spines with her uncovering of what 
happened to the Doctor Who cast and crew whilst filming at 
the decidedly eerie Wookey Hole. 


Worth singling out for special praise is Nick Mellish’s 
wonderful ‘Target Trawl’, which this time presents no less 
than 25 book reviews, each framed in a snappy 25-word 
comment. 


This issue also marks a break for Whotopia as we take a 


In the process of laying out Whotopia 25, the sad news of 
the death of Ray Cusick, designer of the Daleks, was 
announced by his family. Our thoughts are with them at this 
time, and we will be paying tribute to him in an upcoming 
issue. 


Take good care... 
| Jez Strickley, editor 
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| really hate being late. However, two weeks of 
nearly constant rain has almost brought 
London’s traffic to a grinding halt. Finally, | 
decide to abandon the wheezing, red double- 
decker and continue my journey on foot. I’m 
heading for Covent Garden — one-time flower 
market — now a trendy place to hang and meet 
friends. The trip takes me past the grand old BBC 
building at the end Kingsway and down the 
Strand. The street is just over three-quarters of a 
mile long, starting at Trafalgar Square and 
running east to join Fleet Street. In 1002, the 
street was known as strondway, ‘strond’ being 
the Old English for riverbank. Today, it looks very 
much like the River Thames is trying to reclaim 
lost territory. I’m wading ankle deep in muddy 
rainwater, my clothes are sodden and I’m now 
an hour late. | keep looking at my watch like the 
White Rabbit on speed but it really doesn’t help. 
When | finally arrive at the desecrate basement 
bar, just behind the Adelphi Theatre, I’m 
breathless and bedraggled. There’s no sign of my 
interviewee. | head outside to get a better signal 
on my phone and just in front of me is the man 
I’ve come to meet. “Hello” he says in a soft, 
Yorkshire accent, “I’m Frazer”. 


It’s hard to believe that it’s been 47 years since 
Frazer Hines first stepped into the TARDIS. In real 
life, the man who was Jamie is a trim, athletic 
sixty-something with peppered grey hair and the 
slightest hint of a tan. He’s just returned from a 
five-week stint in Australia where he’s been 
doing “a bit of business” and having a lot of fun. 
That fun included “a couple of Doctor Who 
conventions” and “playing cricket for the Over 
40s World Cup”. In fact, although acting still 
pushes Frazer’s buttons, he’s always had two 


ve had such a varied career. | can be at a dinner party in 
England and some actor might say ‘well John Gielgud said to 
me’ and I go ‘well Charlie Chaplin once said to me’ and the 
knives and forks go down!’ 


other big passions: horses and cricket. 
“Vf | hadn’t have gone into acting”, he 
muses “I’d loved to have been a 
cricketer. I’ve played cricket now for 
40 odd years. I’ve also ridden as a 
jockey for about 20 years, which | 
love. The only trouble with that is 
you have to keep losing weight. 
But being a cricketer would 
have been really good fun.” 


So, what was it that made 
Frazer set his sights on a life 
on stage? “Well, my parents 
were in the operatic society in 
Harrogate, Yorkshire and | 
used to go to Saturday 
morning dancing lessons and 
singing lessons, when | was 
seven. One year, the person 
who ran the drama school put 
on a show and | did a Maurice 
Chevalier impression. 
Somebody in London at the 
Corona School saw this 
newspaper article that said ‘Seven 
-year-old stops show’. So | ended 
up going to there.” Frazer was 
nine when he started at Corona 
and it turned out to be a good 
time to join. Dennis Waterman, 
Francesca Annis, Richard 
O’Sullivan and Susan George 
were all school mates. 


However, Corona was a far cry from the 
Fame style stage schools we might imagine 


“NWNe had a fairly normal childhood,” Frazer 
says. “You weren’t allowed to play cricket or 
football in case you got a cricket ball in the 
face or a broken arm or something like that. 
But you got the three Rs in the morning — 
reading, writing and arithmetic — and then in 
the afternoon, depending what grade you 
were in, there’d be tap on Monday, ballet on 
Tuesday, Shakespeare Wednesday, Stage 
Craft on Thursday and whatever play we 
were reading on Friday.” 


At the age of eleven, when most school boys 
were reading comic books and swapping 


cigarette cards, Frazer made his professional | 


debut in a short film called On The Twelfth 
Day which earned itself an Oscar 
Nomination. A year later, he appeared with 
Dean Jagger in the Hammer Horror classic X: 
The Unknown, followed by a part in Charlie 
Chaplin’s A King In New York. \t was all 
pretty heady stuff and, even today, Frazer 
still has great memories of those early years. 
“That’s the great thing about this business,” 
he says. “I’ve had such a varied career. | can 
be at a dinner party in England and some 
actor might say ‘well John Gielgud said to 
me’ and | go ‘well Charlie Chaplin once said 
to me’ and the knives and forks go down! It’s 
a great leveller. In fact Chaplain was a lovely 
man. | got on very well with him because he 
asked me if | could sing opera and the next 
day my mother made me learn The Stars are 
Brightly Shining from Tosca. So | went back 
to Mr Chaplin and | started to sing and he 
realised that this little boy hadn’t just gone 
home and played football. He’d actually 
done his homework. So he took quite a shine 
to me. So much so, that, later in the day, | 
suggested a bit of comedy business to him. 
And instead of him smacking me around the 
ears and saying ‘look I’m Charlie Chaplin, I’ve 
written, produced, starred in this film’, he 
listened to me.” 


By the time that Frazer was in his teens he’d 
moved onto the small screen as a regular in 
Sean Sutton’s children’s Sunday serials for 
the BBC. Does he wish now that he’d stayed 
in film, or was TV just too good an 
opportunity to miss? “I started out in film 
because television was very much in its 
infancy back then,” Frazer says. “But you 
always went where the next job was to be 
honest. | suppose if I’d done a Michael Caine 
— he was offered Z-Cars and turned it down 
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because he wanted to be in movies — then 
things might have been different. But then | 
went into Doctor Who.” 


Despite the passage of time, Frazer clearly 
has deep affection for the show and for the 
character of Jamie, the Highland Scot with 
the lowland accent ... “Well,” Frazer laughs, 


= 
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“| was only supposed to be in four episodes 
so | gave him this very up and down 
Highland accent. Then, when the producer 
Innes Lloyd asked if | wanted to do another 
year in the TARDIS, | realised that the 
Highland accent is not very dramatic. So | 
sort of watered it down to what | call a TV 
Scottish accent.” As he speaks, Frazer slips 


without pause, from accent to accent. It all 
sounds very natural but is he a Scot? 


“My mother was Scottish and | spent most 
of my holidays up in Port Glasgow. In horse 
breeding you always take from the dam’s 
side, so I’m more Scottish than English, and 
when England plays Scotland at cricket or 
football or rugby | always root for 
Scotland!” 


Frazer stayed with Who for three years and 
FF | Jamie (depending on how you count it) 
,| eventually appeared in more episodes than 
any other companion. But if Frazer had had 
his way, he would have stayed even longer. 
“Someone said the other day that one year 
we did 46 episodes — wasn’t that hard 
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film a few episodes and have a summer 
holiday. Then we’d film a few episodes and 
we'd have Christmas off. | never felt it was 
hard work at all. Wendy Padbury, Patrick 
““My mother was Scottish and... in horse breeding — 24 Deborah Watling were a great crew. 


Nobody ever fell out. | can’t remember any 


you always take from the dam’s side, so I’m raised voices in rehearsal rooms. | never felt 
more Scottish than English, and when England ae ae ee ee 
or ‘| hope she’s not drunk again!’ We just 
plays Scotland... | always root for Scotland!’ had a ball but my agent said ‘you must go 
back and do more movies darling’ and 
Patrick’s wife was saying ‘you must do 
better television then children’s TV’. So | 
always say that if we hadn’t had those two 
jy women nagging us, we’d still be there now 
4 because we were having so much fun!” 


WY How much of a say did he get in developing 
Jamie’s character? “Quite a lot actually. 
Because Jamie was from 1746, | was able to 
{do what | called Jamieisms and change the 
L|script. The lovely thing about Jamie’s 
| character is that he could ask all the 
questions that the kid at home watching 
would ask his dad. If you got the Doctor and 
two professors in the same room, they’d all 
4 know what they’re talking about but Jamie 
could ask ‘Why does that work? What’s that 
§ doing there?” Was there anything about 
Hthe character he’d have liked to have 
changed? “No. He was loyal and strong and 
tough. He was a great character and it was 
Ps so easy to slip straight into back into how | 
Ded] played him in The War Games, sixteen years 
"| later in The Two Doctors.” 


! 
In between those two cracking episodes, 


Frazer was busy working on another British 
TV institution: Emmerdale Farm. 
played the role of unlucky-in-love farmer, 
Joe Sugden, on and off for 22 years; feat that 
recently won him a place in TV’s Top 100 
Greatest Soap Legends. It also makes him 
something of a rarity, having appeared in 
two of Britain’s longest running TV shows. 
Does it bother him that he’s done so much 
work but is mainly remembered for just two 
characters? “I can’t understand actors who 
try and erase their past. I’m very proud of 


the two shows. | don’t mind if people say |} 
loved you in Doctor Who. Thanks to those | 


four episodes of The Highlanders, | have now 
seen all parts of America and all parts of 


Australia. All on the back of something | did} 


AO years ago! No, not at all.” 


The sad thing for many fans is that so many 
of the Jamie era Doctor Who serials are 
missing. The original tapes were wiped by 
the BBC because the rights to repeat the 
shows had expired and Frazer himself shares 
the fans’ frustrations at their loss. “I think 
eight or nine stories of mine still remain, but 
I’d love to see my first story, The Highlanders 
again. | wish they could find it in Nigeria or 
Australia because that would be _ nice. 
They’ve found two episodes now of The 
Underwater Menace which was my next 
story, in which I’m wearing the old 
highlander rough kilt outfit. So you never 
know one day...” he adds with a wistful look 
that many Who enthusiasts will appreciate. 
How did he feel about the missing episodes 
of The Invasion being animated? “We didn’t 
like that. The animated characters were 
much better actors than we were!” 


Since officially leaving Who, Frazer has 
actually returned to the series twice (The 
Two Doctors in 1985 and The Five Doctors in 
1983), as well as appearing in a run of Big 
Finish audios. He also does a one-man show 
called The Time Travelling Scot where he 
comes on stage, dressed as Jamie and shows 
clips of every story he’s ever done. “I tell 
little stories and point out things that you 
may not have noted before” he explains. In 
fact, he’s a pretty busy man. “I’ve also got 
another show which | call My Life in Showbiz 
in which, again, | show clips from the Charlie 
Chaplin film, X: The Unknown and so on. 
There’s also a record company, Red Record 


Frazer | 


“How did he feel about the missing episodes of 
The Invasion being animated? ‘‘We didn’t like that. 
The animated characters were much better 
actors than we were!”’ 
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miss panto, which he adores. 

As if that wasn’t enough, rumours abound 
about whether or not Frazer will be 
donning the kilt one more time for the 50th 
Anniversary Special. “Before Sylvester 
[McCoy] became the Doctor,” Frazer says, 
“The Sun newspaper had a list of people 
who had been approached about the part 
and | was one of the names. | hadn’t been 
approached but I’d loved to have been the 
Doctor. However, | like Matt Smith. He’s 
very like my Doctor, with the hand 
movements and the bow tie and his 
favourite show is The Tomb of The 
Cybermen apparently. | keep saying, for 
goodness sake Matt, if this is you’re 
favourite show, I’m in it. Patrick was in it. 
Patrick is no longer 
with us, so why 
don’t you suggest 
that Jamie pops in 
for 50th 
Anniversary? But | 
haven't had a call 
yet.” The key 

phrase here is 
yet. Here’s r 


td 
hoping! 
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| Interviewed 
by Paula 
Hammond 


Whotopia 
would like to 
thank Frazer 
for spending 
time with 
Paula and 
answering 
our 
questions. 
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| can’t mind the last time | was in 
London, but | know it was a 
while ago. | was in primary 
school for one, which was 
somewhat longer ago 
than I’d like to recall. | 
had a lot more family 
members (and in some 
ways, a lot less too!). 
And, curiously, 
Mornington Crescent was 


hhead , shut. 


d What is Mornington 
s Crescent, you ask, if 
you are of a non- 
British 
persuasion? 


(Even if you 
are in fact 
British but 
“are not a 


Londoner, nor, 
in fact, a train 
timetable geek. 
I’ll leave you to 
decide which 
this native 
Glaswegian 
* writer is...) 
Well, it’s an 
underground 
tube station in 
London. It is on the 
Northern Line, which 
terminates at 
Edgware, Mill Hill East 
and High Barnet. It is 
® situated between Euston 
(which is fairly well known) 
and Camden Town (which is 
also fairly well known). 
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When we lived in London, we 
lived in a small bed and 
breakfast in Finchley run 

by German immigrants. 


At the end of the street, which still exists, 
unlike the farm we used to visit just down the 
road, there is what is now a chartered 
accountants office, and which was the place 
where | badly bashed my leg falling from the 
doorway on my last ever day in London to the 
present day. 


Anyhow (and trust me, this *does* get to 
Doctor Who), Mornington Crescent 
underground station was on the route from 
our dwelling to the city centre of London, so 


we passed it every day. It was shut 
temporarily in 1992 to fix the lifts, and didn’t 
open again till 1998. That’s British 


infrastructure planning for you. As luck would 
have it, every time they went to reopen it, 
they found something else which needed to 
be fixed. But that would get in the way of the 
fiction... 


So as a child, every time we went down to 
London, which was frequent due to mum’s 
work, the train would slowly creep through 
this darkened railway station. The lights of the 
train flickering over dusty upturned baggage 
trolleys and forgotten secrets. 


Did | mention that by the age of seven | had 
certainly read The Web of Fear Target 
novelisation? Aha, you say, this shaggy dog 
story is starting to make sense. Why, yes! 
Where else for the Yeti to hide, but in a 
railway station we passed through every day, 
which ever so conveniently was closed down 
due to “unforeseen circumstances”! 


You might expect my Mum, being a serious 
academic, would have quickly nipped these 
ideas in the bud. 


Not at all. 


In fact, she told me and my sister, Cat, that 
Mornington Crescent was 
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where the Yetis lived. My dad, not the 
keenest of Who fans (though of the right age 
to have loved the Troughton stories on first 
broadcast) was quick to join in, telling us 
that the sound of early trains roaring 
through the tunnels in London had a 50/50 
chance of actually being a Yeti coming to get 
us. 


This did lead to quite an indelible image of 
the Yeti from Doctor Who in my mind from 
an impressionable age, despite the fact that 
some sod managed to lose all but two of 
their twelve episodes. 


Two surviving episodes which, incidentally, | 
have seen many times, and gnashed my 
teeth and bemoaned the lack of any more. 
Especially when the entirety of The Krotons 
exists. God works in mysterious ways, | 
guess. 

Of course, the 1960s episodes were missing, 


but the Yeti were popular. Popular enough 
to get a return mere weeks after they 
debuted. Popular enough for a craze to 
develop of children wanting to get Yeti bear 
cuddly toys for Christmas, an accessory sadly 
lacking. Popular enough to become party of 
bloody culture. So The Abominable 
Snowmen and The Web of Fear being 
missing almost entirely was dreadful, but, 
hey, the Jon Pertwee classic featuring a Yeti 
on the loo in Tooting Bec was probably even 
more epic... 


But it doesn’t exist. 

Come to think of it, no Yeti stories exist since 
1968, despite their massive popularity. What 
could have happened? 


Welcome to Doctor Who’s biggest enemy. 


Not the Daleks. Not the Cybermen or the 


Master. Not even a foe the Great 


Intelligence himself could defeat. 
Copyright theft. 


The tragedy of the Yeti contains many 
actors. Haisman and Lincoln for two. Derek 
Sherwin and Peter Bryant another two. Terry 
Nation, believe it or not, a cursory character, 
but without whom, none of them would 
happen. And at the centre of it all, a script 
not involving Yeti at all, but dominating type 
folk. 


But in the case of a 40 year-old grudge, it is 


best to start at the beginning. 


Mervyn Haisman was born in 1928, Henry 
Lincoln in 1930. Both in London. They both 
had enthralling yet private lives which | am 
skipping over to get to 1967, when they 
formed a writing partnership. Haisman had 
just written a script for Dr Finlay’s Casebook. 
Lincoln, under the name Henry Soskin, was a 
fairly regular TV actor, including cult classics 
such as The Saint and The Avengers. 
Haisman had acted himself in his teenage 
years, before engaging in a ten year stint in 
insurance! (DWM 117). 


“Henry Lincoln had just finished a long 
stretch in the soap opera Emergency Ward 
Ten at about the time we went into do 
Doctor Who. He was a mate of Patrick 
Troughton’s so we knew we had a 
sympathetic ear.” 

-Mervyn Haisman 


The sympathetic ear found, brainstorming 
was needed to decide what type of stories to 
tell. The good thing is, naturally, that with 
Who you can tell any kind of story you like 
within the framework, even if by this point 
in the show’s run, the historical stories were 
an endangered species. The story Haisman 
and Lincoln came up with was able to mix 
both the BBC’s building reputation for 
outdoor filming, and also their never 
bettered enclosed sets. (Seemingly, what 
pleased Innes Lloyd most was the chance to 
show off their location shooting skills!) 


“The idea for the first one came from an 
initial meeting where we had literally to sit 
down and think “What hasn’t been done 


before?” Now, the Yeti seemed an idea with 
obvious appeal to us — you had a giant, furry 
creature that has never been properly 
tracked down and the wonderful bleak 
setting of the mountains in which they lived. 
We took our story ideas in to see Peter 
Bryant and they commissioned us very 
quickly.” 
-Mervyn Haisman 


When put like that, you wonder why no one 
had come up with the idea first, but then, as 
SFX once said of Neverwhere, a true genius 
sees an obvious idea that no one has seen 
yet. It would have been too easy to make 
the story a typical ‘us versus Monster’ one 
though: 


“We knew from our first thoughts that the 
Yeti would have to be the pawn of some 
other intelligence, which gave us the name... 
visually (Yeti) were tremendous and they 
looked very powerful on screen, but that was 
as far as they could go.” 

-Mervyn Haisman 


So 
Intelligence, 


it was decided to create the Great 
a celestial body which has 


echoes of Lovecraft’s Ancient Ones: like 
Fenric, the Intelligence is a great evil from 
beyond the birth of the universe, which 
manages to break through into our world. 
I’m not the only one to notice the 
Lovecraftian though; the Discontinuity Guide 
notes similarities between this story and The 
Trollenberg Terror, a film heavily based on 
Lovecraft’s mythos. The archives of 
Lovecraft, M.R. James and the other horror 
greats make for excellent plunder for Doctor 
Who, and you wonder why we don’t see it 
borrowed more often. Being Doctor Who, 
the use of motifs and characters and 
incidents supplied from numerous sources 
allows us the story of Yeti versus martial 
artist monks with shades of Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers, in the theme of the Cthulhu 
Mythos, next to Horror Express. And it 
works! 


“The notion of an alien being taking one over 

is among the oldest of paranoias, losing 

one’s identity is great stuff for any drama.” 
-Mervyn Haisman 


The Abominable Snowmen was a massive 
success. Its ratings peaked at 6.9million, still 


lower than the highs of Season Four (like The 
Moonbase’s 8.3million viewers and a long 
way from The Web Planet’s 12.5!) but higher 
than both The Tomb of the Cybermen and 
Evil of the Daleks, and ratings were to 
improve steadily for the rest of the season. 
Until Fury from the Deep at least, but that 
probably suffered due to being too terrifying 
for some! 


“If The Abominable Snowmen were a stick of 
rock, it would have Doctor Who running 
through it. Few stories scream out the 
show's name, and capture its appeal, quite 
so precisely.” 

-Mark Braxton 


One of the things you notice fairly early into 
a first reading — or viewing, or listening, or 
however you go about trying to experience 
missing stories — is how many characters the 
story has. There are at least eleven speaking 
parts that have full back stories and 
motivations, as well as several minor roles in 
the background. It is a testament to Lincoln 
and Haisman that each character stands out 
from the others. Nor are they one 
dimensional: Thonmi is naive but not 
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“One of the things you notice... is how many characters the story has. 
There are at least eleven speaking parts that have full back stories and 
motivations... It is a testament to Lincoln and Haisman that each 
character stands out from the others.” 


foolish; Khrisong moody and 


judgmental but honourable 
and not villainous; Songsten 
possessed but not 
unsympthathetic. And so on. 
The sheer extent of the 
research — which Haisman 


admitted had been a bit tricky 
— shines through and gives an 
added intertextuality to the 
proceedings. For example, 
Padmasambhava is a friend of 
the Doctor’s, who lives long 
beyond his means due to 
possession by an Intelligence 
he stumbled across during 
deep meditation, and now 
longs for eternal release. 
Padmasambhava, the precious 
guru, is believed to have 
brought Buddhism to Tibet 
who hid ancient treasures and 
who believed in death as a 


natural passage from 
suffering. | do like it when 
writers’ research shines 


through in such clever ways. 


“Having discovered __ that 
Padmasambhava is not the 
benevolent sage he is held to 
be, we are faced with the 
horror of the greatest evil 
being actually inside the 
monastery, with our heroes (and heroine). 
This, more than the Yeti roaming the slopes 
outside, from whom we can escape by 
closing the monastery doors, is what 
provokes the aura of impending doom.” 
-Justin Richards, Shada, May 1983 


David J Howe’s Television Companion used 
Richards to sum up: 


“As a piece of television drama the finished 
story is hard to fault,’ summed up Richards, 


tae 
Puts 


Vitoria Walrtleld (Deborah Waling) dung "The Abominable Snowmen 


‘boasting as it does an extremely high 
standard of story, script, design and 
production. There are few Doctor Who 
stories which achieve the [reputation] of [a] 
classic almost  universally.... but The 
Abominable Snowmen is one.’ It is a 
reputation that is well deserved.” 


It is hard to disagree! 


The Production Team could see the money 
signs dangling in front of their eyes, and The 


Web of Fear was actually 
commissioned before the 
studio filming for Snowmen 
had even taken place, based 
| on the location shoots, the 
| Yeti and the writers’ scripts 
| alone! Doctor Who may have 
lost the Daleks thanks to 
Terry Nations continual 
attempts to hit Hollywood 
with his monsters, but that 
didn’t mean Doctor Who 
couldn’t discover new, 
better, marketable monsters 
and good, dependable 
writers to create them. 


“There was some feeling, | 
gather, that after the first 
one went out, they decided 
that the original design of 
the Yeti looked too cuddly 
and was having the wrong 


effect on _ children, who 
wanted to have a Yeti as a 
pet! Douglas Camfield 


©) [decided] to make the new 
©] models more fearsome. This 
worked, but | always liked 
| the idea of a foe that was 
mw cuddly and appealing to look 
S| at but which was 
a) nevertheless deadly.” 
-Mervyn Haisman 


The Web of Fear is responsible for the 
shaggy dog tale at the start of this article. 
Yes, Yeti in the London Underground! 
Howe’s book focuses on something that 
had crossed my mind only briefly, once as a 
child: 


“Doctor Who has, at its best, a quality that 
makes the viewer accept what he or she is 
seeing without questioning it. The 
combination of Yeti and web in this story 
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“in the hands of lesser writers, this smorgasbord of sequelitis 
would be the nadir of any TV show. Instead, and this is the 
highest tribute one can give to'a writer, it all sort 


really makes no sense at all. Why should the 
Yeti have web-guns? ‘Why not?’ is the 
viewer’s resounding reply, and the fact is 
simply accepted.” 

Howe/Walker, 
Companion 


Television 


Why not indeed? Web-guns, the web itself, 
Yeti in London, in the underground. In the 
hands of lesser writers, this smorgasbord of 
sequelitis would be the nadir of any TV 


show. Instead, and this is the highest tribute 
one can give to a writer, it all sort of makes 
sense. Our suspension of disbelief barely 
registers the need for there to be disbelief, 
and all because what we’re watching is so 
much bloody fun. 


The Web of Fear is what happens when all 
the stars align for Doctor Who. A good script 


PAS 
for a loved Doctor is met by a wonderful 
director, a strong cast, and a production 
team that excel beyond all possible means. [I 
know, I’m not making the 5 missing episodes 
any easier here...] As with The Abominable 
Snowmen, we have many speaking parts: 
sixteen in all. Each has their own quirks and 
memorable character traits, even ones who 
disappear fairly early on like Chorley and 
Silverstein. The “kill ‘em all” mentality shines 
through more here than in The Abominable 
Snowmen, despite more of the cast 
surviving, and | can’t put my finger on why. 
Maybe Tibet seems otherworldly to an 
ethnocentric Western view, and to see the 
massacre up front in your own backyard, 
relatively speaking, brings the scale closer to 
home? Mind you, we do all see many more 
characters bumped off, from the poor 
newspaper vendor to two massacres in 
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Holborn. 


“Originally, we planned to film that in the 
Underground itself, and we approached 
London. Transport for permission. They 
wanted the ridiculous sum of £200 an hour! 
So... we built our own Underground in the 
studios. After the serial had been broadcast 
we received a letter from the Transport 
authorities saying that they were going to 
sue us for using their tunnels!” 
Douglas Camfield 


The story of Myerscough-Jones and his sets 
mentioned above is oft-repeated in Who 
lore, but it is a great credit to one of the 
unsung production heroes of the show. 
“The Yeti were lovely — and more scary the 
second time around.” 

Patrick Troughton 


“Quite a few cars nearly went into lamp- 
posts when they saw all these Yeti lumbering 
around the streets!” 

Nicholas Courtney 


“Setting it in the London Underground was 
an obvious ploy — underground tunnels give 
a lot more suspense. They are dark, looming 
but familiar — when you take a tube journey 
you step into the unknown as they plunge 
through darkness. Deserted and... infested 
with Yeti, they were very frightening 
indeed.” 
Mervyn Haisman 


I’ve never made much secret of the fact | 
don’t deal well with undergrounds. It comes 
in part from being slightly claustrophobic. In 
2010, my story The Underground was widely 
acclaimed, and featured a young man with a 
terrible dread of something awful about to 
happen when he’s waiting for his train. 
Entirely fictional, as you might guess! But | 
know it’s not an uncommon fear. And that’s 
where Doctor Who tends to work: picking on 
a fear which is common but somewhat 
primordial, and playing on it to its full 
advantage. So stick monsters down there! 
Now we know why we 
don’t like those tunnels. 
There is a Mornington 
Crescent inside each of our 
souls, where the monsters 
live, and not even the stations 
reopening in 1998 can put a stop 
to that. 


“Maybe it’s the inherent horror of the 
Underground. With almost all the action 
locked deep within the Tube (or the confines 
of a drab, subterranean fortress), writers 
Mervyn Haisman and Henry Lincoln . 
tapped into the claustrophobia latent 
in most commuters and visitors to 
London.” 

Patrick Mulkern 

‘dz 
“If you set a story on the London 
Underground, it added an extra thrill 
you perhaps didn’t get with the stories 
set in outer space.” 
Peter Bryant 


What really stands out with the two Yeti |, 


stories, and it should be mentioned now 
before we stumble across the sad tale of 
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The Dominators, is the strength of Haisman’s 
and Lincoln’s plotting. We know how often 
fans decry padding in Doctor Who. Not 
something I’ve ever really gone for, that 
alleged flaw, but let’s hold it for a moment. 
In the hands of less-skilled writers, twelve 
episodes of run-around with monsters can 
wind up fairly dull. Hell, look at what 
happened with The Wheel in Space, and that 
was by a very talented writer indeed! The 
plotting across the Yeti stories is wonderful. 


Their stories have a certain way of building. 
The horror before the TARDIS crew arrive. 
Initial suspicion to their trustworthiness. A 
high body count. The pivotal moment 
towards the end of Episode Four when, just 
as it seemed we were on our way to victory, 
things become bleaker in a hurry. The finest 
example of this in all of Who is Episode Four 
of The Web of Fear, when, just as our heroes 
seem to have things in control, suddenly the 
Yetis win the Battle of Holborn ina 


massacre, Captain Knight (a dependable and 
quite likeable character) is murdered, and 
not only that, but the Yeti have broken into 
the safe base and Professor Travers is 
possessed. 


In fact, borrowed entirely from the Doctor 
Who Script Project is the climax of the most 
depressing chilling Doctor Who episode ever 
recorded: 


(The COLONEL looks down, silently.) 
DOCTOR: (quietly) Colonel, what happened? 
(There is a pause, until the COLONEL 
answers.) 

COLONEL: Gone. 

VICTORIA: Not all of them? 

(The COLONEL grunts in confirmation.) 
DOCTOR: All of them? 

COLONEL: | said so, didn’t I? All of them. 
Evans, what about your party? 

(EVANS shakes his head.) 

COLONEL: Arnold? 

EVANS: Gone, sir. 

(A quiet bleeping noise can be heard in the 
background — nobody has yet noticed it.) 
JAMIE: Captain Knight, too. 

COLONEL: Knight! Hopeless. 

(He pauses, a look of despair in his eyes.) 
Can’t fight them — it seems... indestructible. 
Can't fight them! 
You were right, 
Doctor, when you 
said they were... 
formless, shapeless... 
you were right. 

(The DOCTOR has now 
heard the bleeping noise; 
there is a look of horror on his 
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face.) 
DOCTOR: Listen... listen, everyone! It’s 
, the other Yeti model! It’s here! It’s 
somewhere in this room! 
COLONEL: That noise, I’ve 
been hearing it on and off all 
day... 
DOCTOR: Your pockets! 
COLONEL: What? 
"DOCTOR: Open your 
wm pockets, Colonel! Quickly, 
quickly, come on! 
(The COLONEL searches 
" hurriedly through his pockets, and 
soon finds the remaining model 
Yeti.) 
COLONEL: How... how... 


DOCTOR: They bring the Yeti! 
(They hear a sudden crash of splintering 
wood from behind them, followed by a 
savage roar. They turn to see two YETI 
coming through the smashed doorway to the 
laboratory; walking just behind them is 
Professor TRAVERS!)” 

(End of Episode 4, The Web of Fear) 


| mean, just look at how bleak that is! The 
good guys have been utterly defeated, 
they’ve lost some fine people on their side, 
and then, when completely crushed, things 
get even worse. We know that the Doctor 
tends to win at the end of the day, but some 
tension helps along the way, and rarely is it 
as refined as we find 
here. Not so much “How 
will he get out of this 
one?” as “Can he?”. 
(And, interpreters of text 
may wish to read the 


above with the idea 
Colonel Lethbridge- 
Stewart is the red 
herring traitor in the 
story. A man _ who 
believes in time travel 
off the bat without 


question? Got to be a 
villain surely, no one is 
that accepting of the 
Doctor. Actually, as it | 
turns out, they are... But 
just imagine CLS was the 
possessed villain after 
all... shudder, it adds the 
possibility of even more jae 
grimness to a_ horrific 
situation. And this was 
on at half five, for 
children!) 


We had a pair of co-writers who could write 
engaging stories, had two well-loved tales 
under their belts, and a knack for producing 
popular new Doctor Who monsters. 


What could possibly go wrong? 


“There is what | call ‘The Cabinet of 
Curiosities’... in there is a small Yeti, and also 
a cardboard or pasteboard Quark which 
came from a Weetabix packet. They are 
constantly doing these things without asking 
me. It’s irritated me a great deal over the 


years. In fact that’s the only time Doctor 
Who seems to affect me!” 
Henry Lincoln 


On paper, The Dominators seems to follow 
the trend of success for the writers. The 
squabbling villains surrounded by 
memorable robots, and a wonderfully 
serene response to alien invasion. Written 
down, it works rather well. 


“| have suffered with Doctor Who over the 
years. And that’s why its just been an irritant 
for me —- year after year after year. My 
attitude towards it is somewhat sour.” 

Henry Lincoln 
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It’s Terry Nation’s fault, really. He saw the 
money and ran, to quote Gerry Rafferty, and 
all the way to the US, taking the copyright 
for the Daleks with him. Doctor Who was left 
Dalek-less, but they had created some 
memorable villains in their place: Ice 
Warriors, Cybermen, Yeti. None close to the 
Daleks yet, naturally, but the Cybermen 
would get as close as anyone can get, and 
the Yetis had made similar early gains in 
fandom. Nation’s copyright led the BBC to 
suggest joint copyright between the writers 
and the BBC on a new robot-like monster 
which would become “as popular as the 
Daleks”! 


There may be trouble ahead. 


“We only ever had one major fuss and that 
was with Mervyn Haisman and Henry Lincoln 
over their monsters the Quarks. Ever since 
the Daleks... copyright has been a very 
tightly controlled thing...” 

Peter Bryant 


“We had been asked this time round to 
produce a new enemy... we wanted the 
Quarks to be as unlike the human shape as 
possible, reasoning that was one of the 
contributory reasons why the Daleks had 
been so successful.” 

Mervyn Haisman 


Henry Lincoln was 
already in a foul 
mood over the story, 
due to production 
team clashes with 
the original script, 
such as dropping an 
entire episode 
without warning the 
writers. He’d had his 
name taken off the 
story, with Haisman 
soon to follow. 


Now, some of The 
Dominators issues 
seem to stem from 
method writing: it’s 


all about how 
principles are no 
good if you don’t 


fight to back them 
up. Which is what 
the writers then did. 


“The BBC is constantly breaching my 

copyright. They don’t own the Yeti or the 

Quarks or Brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart, so | 

have to shout at them _ occasionally. 

Copyright is a writer’s bread and butter. Its 

only pennies but it’s our income.” 
Henry Lincoln 


What happened next was, for my money’s 
worth, one of the most catastrophic errors 
by any Doctor Who production member 
ever. Derrick Sherwin, new Assistant 
Producer to the show, decided to sign a 
contract to allow the Quarks to show up in 


TV Comics... without consulting their writers | 


and copyright holders. Not only does it mean 
the creators of something don’t get paid, but 
it is a massively rude move to make in the 
creative arts. 


“| found Mervyn Haisman and Henry Lincoln 
(writers of ‘The Dominators’) tough guys to 
work with. They were aggressive writers, 
insofar as they were very difficult to convince 
that they had made a wrong move if 
something needed adjusting or a piece of 
dialogue needed changing. They fought for 
every dot and comma. It was not a happy 
relationship: they hated my 
guts! We lost 
one of the 
episodes of ‘The } 
Dominators’, ¥ 
don’t ask me 
why, | think we 
just ran out of 
money, having 
spent a lot on the 
Quarks and the 
outside shooting.” 


Derrick 
Sherwin 


The situation was | 


eventually resolved 
with the writers 
paid, after much 


Doctor Who \ 
production office, the 
BBC and TV Comics. At 
a meeting in 1969, the 
man in charge of copyright at the BBC had a 
meeting with the two writers and Derrick 
Sherwin, in which Sherwin was _ severely 
reprimanded for the ‘error’ in judgement. 


“As we left the Office, Sherwin said to me 
‘You think you’ve won, don’t you?’ That’s 
why we never attempted to do another 
Doctor Who. It’s a long time ago, but it was 
all rather nasty.” 

Mervyn Haisman 


This nixed the third proposed Yeti story, 
where Jamie took his rightful place as the 
leader of the Clan McCrimmon. It not only 
nixed that, it ended Haisman’s and Lincoln’s 
entire association with the show. Lincoln 


went onto co-write the novel which inspired | 
the Da Vinci Code craze. 


“Of course, since then they have asked 
permission for the Yeti to appear in [The Five 
Doctors] and we were only too happy to say 
yes. As for any future story, | would certainly 
have no objections to our creations being 
used, provided it was a good writer, and I’m 
sure Henry wouldn’t either.” 
Mervyn Haisman 


As you can see, Haisman in his interviews 
seemed 


keen on the idea of the Yeti 
returning. Lincoln, on the other hand, has a 
writer’s grudge about the whole thing. Sadly, 
Mervyn Haisman passed away in October 
2010 at the age of 82. 


The story of Lincoln’s and Haisman’s short 
run with Doctor Who leaves so much to be 
desired. Principally, more of their stories! 
After coming so close, Doctor Who had 
found their new star writers. Imagine them 
working with Robert Holmes, or in the Letts 
era. It might be annoying for fans that we 
haven’t had Yeti stories since the 1960s, but 
| can’t find it in me to blame the writers. 
Every writer has their own personal shit-list, 
on which goes the names of any editor or 
company who is unprofessional with them. 


For the Yeti co-writers, that’s exactly where 
Derrick Sherwin and Doctor Who went. With 
the death of the more _ philosophical 
Haisman, the chances of seeing Yeti in any 
shape or form in New Who approaches the 
likelihood of us finding the ten missing Yeti 
episodes. Sherwin allowed Doctor Who to 
irritate Henry Lincoln to an extent not even 
Dan Brown managed. 


When | was a child, Mornington Crescent 
scared me. It still does. Not because the 

monsters might live 
there, but because of 
all it symbolises: the 
powerful imagery of 
two writers, which 
lives on nearly fifty 
) years later. Doctor 
Who had gold in its 
«| hands, and for want 
wi of an extra few 
bob, let it slip 
through its fingers. 


Today Mornington 
Crescent stands 
not just for the 
monsters of 
childhood, but 
the great 
sadness of what 
might have 
been, had wiser 
h eadé 5s 
prevailed. 


It’s almost too hurtful to speculate over. 


| Michael S Collins 


Credits: 

The Television Companion and The 
Discontinuity Guide, Shannon Sullivan’s A 
Brief History of Time Travel, Doctor Who 
Magazine (for existing to interview so many 
wonderful people when they were around), 
Andrew Pixley (most investigations into the 
two Yeti stories seem to share their facts 
with his 1995 DWM piece on the production 
for The Abominable Snowmen), and Gavin 
Mills, (for supplying the Henry Lincoln 
interview, as saddening as it was to read at 
times) 
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The Three Doctor (1972/73) shows the Time 


Time Lords the power of time travel. Omega, 


Second Doctor finale The War Games. In this| | orgs as a very technical race, but the fact|to quote the Time Lord High Council 


do not interfere in the lives of 
other races. They find the Doctor 
guilty of interference but accept 
his plea that he has helped 
With 
mitigating circumstances in mind, 
the Doctor is sentenced to exile 


oppressed races. these 


on twentieth-century Earth, and | 
undergoes a forced regeneration. 


Whilst in this adventure the Time 
Lords omnipotence is 
predominant, the next two 
stories show them as being rather 
less all powerful. In the 1971 
story Terror of the Autons a lone 
Time Lord appears as a messenger, warning 
the Doctor of the arrival of the Master; 
whilst later in the same season Colony in 
Space finds the Master having stolen the 
plans for a doomsday weapon from a Time 
Lord archive, and thus the Doctor and Jo are 
sent to the planet Uxarieus in order to 
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them vulnerable — even the Third Doctor 


needs help from his’ previous two 
incarnations in order to stop Omega. It is in 
this story that the first foundations of 
Gallifreyan history are laid, as we encounter 
for the first time Omega the solar engineer, 


was shamefully abandoned in 
return!” 


Omega now exists in an anti- 
matter universe, or rather his will 
does, and there is no doubt that he 
is, in this stage of Time Lord 
history, quite insane. The 
destruction of Omega’s anti-matter 
world at the climax of the story 
| restores Gallifrey’s energy source 
as the Timer Lord Chancellor 
| proclaims “Once again Omega!”, 
but little did the Time Lords or the 
Doctor know at this stage that they 
had not heard the last of this most 
noteworthy of Time Lord villains. 


Aside from another Time Lord 
messenger cropping up in Genesis of the 
Daleks (1975), it is Robert Holmes’ The 
Deadly Assassin (1976) which does more to 
establish Time Lord history than any other 
story, although it was derided at the time for 
making such alterations to the Time Lords as 
we knew them up to that point. It came 


criticised in a damning review by ex-DWAS 
president Jan Vincent Rudzki. Rudzki’s point, 
that Holmes’ narrative ‘humanises’ the Time 
Lords, does carry some justification. 


In their previous appearances we had seen 
the Time Lords as a hugely technical, (if 
somewhat vulnerable), race. Assassin 
presents them, as Co-ordinator Engin (Erik 
Chitty) states, “Since we turned our back on 
technology...” Indeed, here we see them 
obsessed with ceremony and ritual, as the 
election of a new Time Lord President bears 
a slight resemblance to the state opening of 
Parliament. Within this narrative Holmes 
introduces many elements of Time Lord 
Society that we now take for granted: the 
four houses of Gallifrey; the energy source 
known as the Eye of Harmony (one wonders 
if it was this which Omega was draining in 
The Three Doctors?); the Sash of Rassilon; 


the great ceremonial hall in the Capitol 
known as the Panopticon; and most 
importantly the super computer APC net — 
aka the Matrix — which contains all the 
minds of dead Time Lords. In practice, 
Holmes is not wholly abandoning the Time 
Lords’ technological context; rather he is 
merely presenting it in a different form, 
disguised within a framework of Realpolitik. 
Aiding the Master, we meet the first 
‘corrupt’ Time Lord, Chancellor Goth 
(Bernard Horsfall). Indeed, in many ways this 
story not only alters our view of the Time 
Lords, but it also sows the seeds of 
corruption within Time Lord Society, which 
would come to full fruition a decade later in 
Season Twenty-Three. 


Whilst in some ways the Holmesian political 
view of the Time Lords is still very much to 
the fore in their next appearance in The 
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Invasion of Time (1977) writer ‘David 
Agnew’ (a combination of Anthony Read and 
Graham Williams) comes up with a sort of 
hybrid which manages to reintroduce the 
technological trope and also the 
vulnerability of the Time Lords, as the 
Doctor, having declared himself Lord 
President, apparently betrays Gallifrey to the 
servants of the Sontarans, the Vardans. 


Other than the fact that the rather clichéd 
ultimate weapon is a demat gun, the only 
new technical development we learn of in 
this story is the transduction barrier, which 
prevents Gallifrey from alien invasion. This is 
watched over by a sort of Gallifreyan traffic 
warden, Rodan (Hilary Ryan). We begin to 
doubt the Doctor as he destroys the 
transduction barrier and thus allows the 
Vardans to invade. His ostensibly cruel act of 
expelling Leela into the wilderness is 
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Tine Lords Cocvtnaor Engin Ek Chit) & Casaan Spandrel (George Pravda) 


Other than the fact that the rather clichéd 
ultimate weapon is a demat gun, the only 
new technical development we learn of in 
this story is the transduction barrier, which 
prevents Gallifrey from alien invasion. This is 
watched over by a sort of Gallifreyan traffic 
warden, Rodan (Hilary Ryan). We begin to 
doubt the Doctor as he destroys the 
transduction barrier and thus allows the 
Vardans to invade. His ostensibly cruel act of 
expelling Leela into the wilderness is 
apparently to save her. For the Doctor has, it 
seems, allowed the Vardans to invade simply 
so he can trap them in a time loop. One can 
only wonder why this is necessary. The 
Doctor himself didn’t permit the Axons to 
invade Earth just to time loop them in The 
Claws of Axos (1971), rather he used the 
time loop idea to defeat an invasion plan set 
up by the Master. Again, one might doubt 
the Doctor’s sanity as he allows the Vardans 
to invade, but this is just a prelude to a 
Sontaran invasion of Gallifrey of which the 
Doctor appears unaware. This seems like, 


and probably is, clumsy scripting, although} 


maybe the production team was taking 
Robert Holmes’ approach that a _ six-part 
story is a combination of a four-part story 
and a two-part story too literally!!! 


This outing is most interesting as it The Fourth 
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“This seems like, and probably is, 

clumsy scripting, although maybe 

the production team was taking 

Robert Holmes’ approach that a 

six-part story is a combination of 

a four-part story and a two-part 
story too literally!!?’ 


introduces us to a sort of Gallifreyan 
‘underclass’: the Shobogans, outsiders who 
have turned their back on Time Lord Society 
to live in the wilds of Gallifrey. Castellan 
Kelner (Milton Johns) is an artchetypal 
lackey blinded by a promise of power, but a 
far weaker one than Goth in Assassin that 
one simply can’t take him seriously. 


Moving on, the traitor in Arc of Infinity, 
Councillor Hedin, acts not from a lust for 
power but out of the very best of misguided 
intentions. Hedin is essentially a wise and 
kindly man of learning. A noted Gallifreyan 
historian, who has discovered that his hero 
Omega is still alive, he is determined to bring 
him back to live amongst his fellow 
Gallifreyans. Hedin does resort to a form of 
treachery to achieve this aim, by stealing the 
Doctor’s bio data extract, thus allowing 
Omega to bond with the Doctor and achieve 
physical form. What Hedin fails to realise is 
that Omega is now insane, as he declares 
seconds before being accidentally killed by 
the Castellan (Paul Jericho): “He wants only 
to live among us!” 


The seeds of corruption which will blossom 
in The Trial of a Time Lord (1986) are 
cultivated in The Five Doctors (1983). 
Borusa’s latest regeneration (Philip Latham) 
is obviously unhinged. Thinking forward to 
the Valeyard and Borusa’s intention in this 
story, one wonders how close to the end of 
his life he is. In the story, Borusa has 
reactivated the Gallifreyan Death Zone, and 
brings together the various past Doctors, 
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companions and enemies in order to enable 
him to gain its prize: immortality. 


Writer Terrance Dicks embues the story with 
more Gallifreyan artefacts: the Master is 
given the Seal of the High Council as proof to 
the Doctor of his good intentions; and 
Borusa places the Black Scrolls of Rassilon in 
the Castellan’s office. 


We learn that the Game of Rassilon has been 
reactivated by Borusa, who desires to be} 
president eternal. It is interesting that here 
Rassilon is presented as a wise and learned 
figure. He has left would-be immortals a 
coded warning ‘to lose is to win and he who » 
wins shall lose’. The inscription written in old 
High Gallifreyan baffles the Doctors. But 
there is another Gallifreyan relic yet to be HRM Say 
revealed: the Coronet of Rassilon, which Ii : 
Borusa uses to control the Fifth Doctor, but } 
which cannot overcome the combined will ' 
power of Doctors one, two, three and five. 
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“The seeds of corruption which will 
blossom in The Trial of a Time Lord (1986) 
are cultivated in 


president becomes another member of the 
living dead, carved into Rassilon’s tomb. As 
the First Doctor observes “Rassilon knew 
that immortality was a curse not a blessing.” 


Finally, Rassilon’s cryptic attempts to deter 
Borusa fail, and the power-obsessed 


The Five Doctors (1983).” 
. “a” 
. (9) Whilst we have seen many evil Time Lords 
Mover the last 49 years, many Gallifreyan 
# FP politicians have also been corrupt: Goth, 
w Kelner, Borusa etc. This is further proven in 
Part Thirteen of The Trial of a Time Lord. 
Evidenced by the space pirate Sabalom Glitz, 
jit is revealed that the Andromedan 
‘Sleepers’, first mentioned in the opening 
| four episodes of Trial, and who were stealing 
technological secrets from the Matrix, were 
in fact based on Earth. Thus, to stop the 
Sleepers the Time Lords seized the planet 
and dragged it across space, exposing it to a 
fireball in the process and all-but wiping out 
humanity. More, the Time Lords have made 
a deal with a future version of the Doctor, 
namely the Valeyard, to falsify the evidence 
against the Doctor in return for his 
remaining regenerations. At the finish, and 
with the Valeyard thwarted, the court 
inquisitor learns that the High Council has 
been deposed, initially proving that there 
may still be some vestige of morality on 
Gallifrey — or is there? 
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Since Assassin we have thought of the 
founder of Time Lord Society, Rassilon, as a 
powerful but benign figure. The End of Time 
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(2009/2010) seems to disprove this. 


Here Rassilon is revealed to be little more 
than a tyrant, whose obsession with 
resurrecting Gallifrey means the end of time 
itself. Still further, the return of Gallifrey 
means the return of all the horrors of the 
Time War. Incredibly, for Rassilon it seems 
) that this is a price worth paying. In this, his 
| f final adventure, the Tenth Doctor foils 
Rassilon’s demented scheme, and ensures 
that Gallifrey remains ‘time locked’. 


The events portrayed in The End of Time 
would tend to indicate that the Gallifreyans 
are not the benevolent race we had 
previously thought. Instead, many of their 
actions seem to echo the words of the 
Second Doctor to the Brigadier in The Five 
Doctors: “Our ancestors had tremendous 
powers which they used disgracefully.” And 
Lady Peinforte’s enigmatic statement in 
~ Silver Nemesis: “I shall tell them of the old 
| |time. The time of chaos.” 


\| . | With the above in mind, it seems that the 
' | |Time Lords are simply a really powerful race, 
= wy |just as much driven to corruption as any 

me Time lords have made d deal with P i other society. It will be interesting to see if 

' jany future Doctor Who producers make 
: 7 further advances on the political structure of 
Gallifrey, and what secrets remain to be 


| revealed. 


| Gary Phillips 
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FANWNAK 


FANWNAK’s previous editor, the shady Mr 
Ruxpin, is in jail and the Doctor Who Fanzine 
“FANWNAK” is under new management. The 
newly resurrected Adric, has been hard at work 
on the upcoming Issue 6 following the 
surprising news that the zine has now officially 
out sold Doctor Who Magazine”, pushing 
95,000 issues last month. Adric's Issue 5 was 
phenomenally popular with fans, who shunned 
the inferior DWM in favour of FANWNAK. After 
the scandal that Issue 4 caused, Adric has now 
restored the reputation of the zine thanks to 
investment from Barrowman’s Sparkly Barrows. 

FANWNAK presents it's biggest ever issue 
that returns the zine to a full colour A4 
publication full of WNAK. If you missed out on 
a copy of the now defunct Who fanzines 
BANDRIL and TOMTIT you will love Issue 6 of 
FANWNAK as both Fanzines are re-printed and 
updated with a whole host of new articles, fan 
fiction and an exclusive 24 page comic strip 
from the pen of STARBURST Magazine's JR 
Southall and illustrated by Westley J. Smith. 
There has never been a better time to become a 
WNAKER. 


www.fanwnak.co.uk 


COMING SOON... If you are a lover of CULT 
TV, then you‘d better have a cold shower, put 
your best shirt on, slap some Old Spice round 
your mush and prepare to fall in love with the 
new CULTTV Magazine “CSO” 

When you take out Issue 1, you will find that 
she is packed with all your favourite obscure 
shows and long forgotten gems and you will 
both get on like a house on fire. 

So, kiss goodbye to all your spare time as you 
will spend hours reading and re-reading our 
articles, as CSO is a full on Nostalgia fest. 
However, be warned... as you delve into the 
pages you will soon discover that when you've 
finished it, you’ve mysteriously grown a beard, 
realised that the weekend is now over, it’s 
Tuesday evening, you haven't eaten for days 
and your boss is having Hoops. 

CSO is exclusively available by ordering 
direct from the publishers. By cutting out the 
middle men, it means you don’t have to stand 
outside the Newsagents banging on the door 
demaning the latest issue in the freezing cold 
rain in your pyjamas. 

Your new fancy piece will see you soon... 


www.csofanzine.blogspot.com 
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“My whole family loved the show. It 
- . was the only time we were allowed to 


= yy take food into the living room.A real 


family affair, munching our tea 


in front of William Hartnell, never 
dreaming | would be part of it.” 


Yesterday, she was wearing nothing but a 
leather bikini and a knowing smile. Today, 
she’s shuffling around on stage in a 
hangover haze, with last night’s make-up 
smeared across her face. Once you recover 
from the time-dilation effect of TV, though, 
the real surprise is not that the woman who 
once played Leela is no longer 26 years old. 
It’s that she’s doing her very best to appear 
at her very worst. Of course it shouldn’t be 
surprising, but in a world where, 
increasingly, image is everything, to see an 


came up talking about acting and lessons, 
scripts and directors. It’s only now, in later 
life, | can really appreciate what a 
tremendous influence she was and how 
amazingly supportive of my choices.” 


After three years at RADA and two with the 
Royal Shakespeare Company, Louise won 
one of the most coveted jobs of TV, as 
assistant to Tom Baker’s Doctor. It was a role 
which put her “firmly on the map” and, she’s 
pleased to say, is still earning her money to 


It was in response to this that Chris Boucher 
created a character called Leela for a story 
called The Mentor Conspiracy. That story 
was never made but Leela was resurrected 
for The Face of Evil as a leather-clad warrior 
of the Sevateem. Boucher had provided the 
rough sketch but now it was up to Louise to 
make that outline live and breathe. 

“| was inspired”, Louise says, “by two 
sources: the little girl who lived upstairs, 
called Sally, who was three at the time, and 


pired’”’, Louisé-says, “by t 


‘as 
tie time, and my then dog ‘Bosie’. Bo 


actor without that glitterati glow is quite 
rare. But then, Louise Jameson has never 
been afraid of getting down and dirty for the 
right role. 


Although she’s now a familiar face on 
television, Louise began her career on stage, 
having caught the acting bug at an early age 
from her mother. “... Had Mum been born 
in a different era”, Louise says, “I’ve no 
doubt she would have been a wonderful 
professional actress. She was Queen of the 
Am Drams, and | saw her play some fantastic 
roles. She was always hungry to hear about 
all | was learning at RADA [Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art] and we would sit until the sun 
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this day. But did she know anything about 
the show when she auditioned? Was she a 
fan? “Yes. My whole family loved the show. 
It was the only time we were allowed to take 
food into the living room. A real family affair, 
munching our tea in front of William 
Hartnell, never dreaming | would be part of 
it.” 


Being “part of it” back in 1977 meant 
stepping into Lis Sladen’s shoes, whose 
character, Sarah Jane Smith, had been one 
of the Doctor’s longest serving companions. 
Producer Philip Hinchcliffe had reportedly 
wanted a new companion who would be the 
Eliza Doolittle to the Doctor’s Henry Higgins. 
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huge“intelligence but, of e6ugse, neducation...”9. 
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my then dog ‘Bosie’. Both of them had huge 
intelligence but, of course, no education, 
and my adorable dog was part Bisengi (the 
Egyptian dog with the huge ears) and always 
knew when someone was arriving at the 
house, long before | did. A sixth sense, or 
just amazing hearing? Who knows?” 


The result was a character who was 
intelligent, intuitive and feisty — with a 
natural naiveté that children could easily 
identify with. And of course, Dads reportedly 
loved ‘that’ outfit! Was it easy to keep 
‘everything’ where it should have been?! “It 
never crossed my mind that the costume 
was gratuitous”, laughs Louise, “but | guess 


they made her feisty and then took her 
clothes off as a sort of compromise. To be 
honest, | had tiny breasts then, so there 
wasn’t much to keep in place so that wasn’t 
a problem. Taking a pee was, though, and 
the cossie had to be ... adjusted slightly ... in 
order to make that a much quicker process!” 


Despite her fearless on-screen persona, 
Louise found her first day of filming nerve 
wracking. “Il was shy, nervous and under 
rehearsed,” she recalls, “but the wonderful 
Pennant Roberts was the perfect person to 
have by my side. Very supporting, very 
confidence building, very astute with his 
direction.” It didn’t help that Tom Baker was 
reluctant to take on a new companion and 
was, initially, very cold towards her on set. “1 
must emphasise”, Louise states, “that | 
absolutely adore Tom Baker now — and 
that’s a sentence | never thought I’d write 
back in the day! Yes, he was cold. He didn’t 
want Leela in the programme and that 
lapped over into not wanting me. But now 
we work together all the time. He has been 
hugely and publicly apologetic and there the 
line is drawn.” 


In fact, despite Tom’s initial misgivings, the 
nine stories, which he and Louise shared, are 
now ranked among the show’s all-time 
classics. The Talons of Weng-Chiang is a 
particular fan favourite and it’s clear that the 


team had great fun with the Holmesian 
pastiche, and the scenes between Leela and 
Lightfoot have a wonderful spontaneity. 
“That is the brilliance of Robert Holmes’ 
writing,” Louise says “... it feels like an ad lib, 
but the perfection is in his rhythms, his 
character observation, his ability to tell a 
cracking good yarn. Of course things 
developed in rehearsal — that good old- 
fashioned process that modern companies 
don’t seem to appreciate — and we may have 
changed a line or two, or developed a 
theme, but by the time the cameras got to 
see our work there was no ad-libbing.” 


Louise left Who in 1978, but stuck with sci-fi, 
playing physicist Dr. Anne Reynolds in BBC 
Scotland’s quirky drama, The Omega Factor. 
However, it was in Tenko that Louise finally 
shook off the afterglow of that leather bikini. 


Tenko traced the lives of a group of 
disparate women, from their largely 
comfortable pre-war existence in Singapore, 
to their internment in a Japanese POW 
camp. The series was meticulously 
researched and pulled no punches when it 
came to its portrayal of the raw horror of life 
and death endured by these vulnerable non- 
combatants. Louise played tarty Cockney, 
Blanche Simmons, with a stark sincerity that 
won her both industry accolades and fans. 
“Tenko, said Louise, “was a series written by 


women for women, about women who had 
actually existed. The writers, Jill Hyem and 
Ann Valery, did an enormous amount of 
research on the subject and Blanche was 
based in fact. In many ways, she was 
everything | would like to be. Feisty, honest, 
selfish. What you see is what you get. No 
hidden areas.” 


Thirty years on and, on stage, Louise’s ability 
to inhabit a character and connect with her 
audience is even more apparent. So much so 
that when her character starts talking about 
hot flushes, bingo wings and_ stress 
incontinence, you can see the audience 
squirm with embarrassed empathy. Louise 
couldn’t appear more naked, if she’d been 
nude. The play, called ‘Pulling Faces’, is 
about society’s obsession with youth and 
physical perfection. In it, Louise plays TV 
presenter, Jo Taylor — about to hit 55 — and 
under pressure to go under the knife. Louise 
never leaves the stage for a moment and 
there are no clever prosthetics or make-up 
but, by the end of the play, her character is 
completely transformed. Although not, 
perhaps, in the way that the audiences 
might expect. 


Living in a world where it’s increasingly hard 
to grow old gracefully means that many in 
the audience will know just how Jo Taylor 
feels. But how much of the character is 


The cast of Tenko on location 


based on Louise’s own experiences? “Really, 
there’s too much of me in this!” she admits. 
“On the other hand, vulnerability on stage is 
very powerful, so | hope that the sincerity of 
the performance shows.” Would she ever 
consider going under the knife? “During my 
menopause”, she admitted, “I lost a lot of 
self-esteem, and did go for a consultation to 
see about a face lift. | actually booked a date 
for the operation, then got a job, cancelled 
the date, got through the menopause, and 
never rebooked that date.” 


Today she believes that decision was a 
“blessed release” and it certainly hasn’t 
affected the job offers. In fact, not only are 
theatre and TV roles rolling in, but she’s back 
in the land of Who, albeit this time for a 
series of eagerly awaited Big Finish audio 
adventures with Tom Baker. So how easy 
was it to get back into character — to inhabit 
that skin again? “Easy as easy could be. The 
choice to say ‘could not’ and ‘would not’ 
instead of couldn’t and wouldn’t gave Leela’s 
speech patterns a very distinct rhythm — and 
there | was, back in the skins, knife at the 
ready, prepared to die to save the planet!” 


So has she been following new Who? “Yes, 
and | LOVE it. | do think the assistant gets a 
much fairer crack of the whip now, don’t 
you? | have loved all the Doctors, for 
different reasons, but think Matt has 
particularly grasped the ‘old soul in a young 
body’ thing.” With rumours running riot 
about who may or may not make an 
appearance in the 50th Anniversary show, 
would she be willing to come back? Louise 
answers without a blink. “In a nanosecond.” 


Louise’s Top Five 
Leela Moments: 


1. Being eaten by a giant rat. 

2. Working with Trevor Baxter and 
Christopher Benjamin (especially Trevor 
in the meat-eating scene). 


3. Alan Lake and the BBC bar ... that’s 
not really Leela is it? But nonetheless a 
very fond memory. 

4. K9 bowing his head at the same time 
as me in the final scene. 

5. Slapping the hysteric in The Horror of 
Fang Rock. 


It’s clear that she still has great affection for 
Leela and the show, but Louise is equally 
enthusiastic about the fans. “The intensity of 
the fan following” she says “has surprised, 
moved, delighted, honoured, humbled, and 
shocked me. Can only be good can’t it? 
bb . ° Doctor Who is my pension — takes me all 

The eunens of eden over the world. Thank you!” 

following” she says “‘has 
surprised, moved, delighted, 

honoured, humbled, and 


shocked me.” 


Louise’s and Nigel Fairs’ new plays, ‘My Gay 
Best Friend’ and ‘Pulling Faces are 
currently touring the UK. 


For tour dates please visit: 
richardsonprm.com/tourdates_louisejameson2.html 


| Paula Hammond 
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THE DOCTOR: There was a war, and we lost. 
ROSE: A war with who? What about your 
people? 
THE DOCTOR: I’m a Time Lord. I’m the last of 
the Time Lords. They’re all gone. I’m the only 
survivor. I’m left travelling on my own, 
‘cause there’s no one else. 

(The End of the World, 2005) 


This little bit of dialogue caused a 
stir when it was played in the 
second episode of the long- 
awaited restart of Doctor Who in 
2005. 


Why was that? The Time Lords 

and their planet, Gallifrey, had 

been a part (and to some, an annoyance) of 
Doctor Who since the Second Doctor. This 
dialogue was not what they were expecting. 
It wasn’t, at the time, ‘Canon’. Now, several 
years later, it is canon. 


The word ‘Canon’ has its roots in early 


Christianity. It comes from the Greek, 
meaning ‘rule’ or ‘measuring stick’. The 
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meaning has expanded to mean a body of 
beliefs, usually overseen or confirmed by 
authority. Like the Pope rules over Catholic 
Canon, Gene Roddenberry ruled over Star 
Trek canon. In the nearly 50 years of Doctor 
Who there has been little or no authority to 


define the Who 


(Whoniverse). 


Doctor Universe 


The obvious question is why doesn’t the BBC 
sit down and define the Whoniverse? They 
are the copyright owners of Doctor Who, the 
TARDIS and the sonic screwdriver. However, 
after nearly half a century of invention, 
would someone really want to sit down and 
come up with explanations of all the 
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oddities, small and large? 


Start by thinking about everything in the 

Whoniverse. There are the TV series, books, 

audio plays, toys, Internet content. And 

that’s just the BBC itself and its sanctioned 
affiliates. Think about it a bit. 
Where does Downtime fit into 
this? Where does Scream of the 
Shalka come in? 


Then, what of material generated 
outside of the BBC and _ its 
affiliates? Of course, this can be 
dismissed as ‘fanfic’. Can you as 
easily dismiss New Adventures 
characters such as Bernice Summerfield? 


Take the case of fan-fiction series The Doctor 
Who Project. When the BBC cancelled 
Doctor Who in 1989, no one knew that there 
would be more Doctor Who in the future. 
The Doctor Who Project sought to fill that 
gap by taking up the story right after Survival 
and ran through its own eighth, ninth and 
tenth Doctors. Now, of course, the BBC has 


its television eighth, ninth and tenth doctors. 


In 1996, the BBC, in concert with Fox, tried 
to revive Doctor Who by producing a movie 
to ‘test the waters’ in the USA, for a possible 
series. Continuity was established when 
Sylvester McCoy was shown regenerating 
into Paul McGann. Then, of course, he 
uttered the words that launched a thousand 
arguments when the Doctor claimed to be 
half-human. 


Many diehard fans would have preferred to 
forget the movie, that is, until Russell T 
Davies proclaimed McGann the Eighth 
Doctor and Christopher Eccleston the Ninth 
doctor. 


Similarly, the Fourth Doctor story, The Brain 
of Morbius (1976) has caused endless 
discussion due almost solely to the mind- 
bending contest. During that struggle, all the 
Doctor’s previous incarnations are seen, plus 
a few more unidentified faces. The 
discussion still rages as to whether those 
were previous Doctors or the faces of 
Morbius’ various past personas. 

Then, of course, there are Romana’s 
regeneration(s). 


These are just some of the things that drive 
some Who fans to madness. 


In viewing this massive legacy, the real 
question would not be ‘Why doesn’t Who 
have a canon?’ but rather ‘How did Who get 
into this situation in the first place?’ 


Doctor Who, as a body of work, has been 
licensed, but never managed. The series has 
been at the ‘mercy’ of an unending cadre of 
creative people, each adding, subtracting 
and modifying the Whoniverse for a variety 
of reasons. Over 50 years of changing 
personnel, attitudes and _ perceptions 
changed as society changed. 


The little bit of dialogue at the beginning of 
this article was just that. It was Doctor Who 
Canon in the making. 


Now, of course, you have guessed it. Doctor 
Who, to quote JRR Tolkien, ‘this tale grew in 
the telling’. 


The initial conception of Doctor Who was a 
children’s educational show. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the Doctor was left without a 


back-story while the initial companions 
received much more_- character 
development. From the first, there was no 
vision of who the Doctor was other than a 
vehicle to discover history. The First Doctor 
was cranky and erratic and didn’t give a fig 
about humans. All we knew about him was 
that he had a time machine and had a 
granddaughter. At least she called him 
‘grandfather’. They were aliens. From that 
small beginning, nearly fifty years of 
invention began. 


With all of space and time to deal with, and 
an incompletely defined main character, 
there was plenty of room for script and story 
writers to operate. Many fans believe that 
Doctor Who is like a mystery in the Greek 
sense, that of ‘revealed secret knowledge’. 
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However, bits of information enter the 
canon for a variety of reasons. 


Take the TARDIS for example. This may seem 
a bit mundane, but after the BBC got over 
trying to have an invisible time machine, 
they wanted to make it almost invisible. 
They wanted it to camouflage itself to 
whatever time and environment it found 
itself. When the time came to actually 
produce the program, they realized they 
didn’t have the money to produce the 
needed props. That was when the 
malfunctioning chameleon circuit was born. 
Not revealed knowledge, but necessity. 


Then again, it wasn’t called a chameleon 
circuit until Logopolis (1981). The attempted 
repair of this circuit was used to comedic 
effect in Attack of the Cybermen (1985) 
where it became a pipe organ in a garden 
shop. The Ninth Doctor mentioned he had 
ceased to try to fix it, while the Eleventh 
Doctor finally explained that the TARDIS 
analyzes its surroundings, calculates the best 
form for the environment and then reforms 
itself as a Police Box every time. Did you 
notice what happened here? Canon that was 
created out of necessity became a plot point 
used by different writers. The concept was 
invented, played with by writers and finally 
discarded (apparently) with a _ short 
explanation. 


Not just one circuit, but the TARDIS itself is 
also a good example of the evolution of an 
idea. In the third serial of the First Doctor’s 
tenure, the TARDIS was shown to be slightly 
intelligent. This one episode serial was 
named Edge of Destruction and revolved 
around the TARDIS crew going loopy 
because one switch was in the wrong 
position. Only excellent acting kept that 
episode from being as trite as it sounds. 


The TARDIS was trying to inform its 
inhabitants about a malfunction by 
modifying their behavior. This is where the 
‘slightly intelligent’ comes in. It’s similar to 
having your car turn you into a paranoid 
maniac because you left the headlights on. 


From that point, very slowly, we were 
introduced to the intelligence of the TARDIS 
until it came to full fruition in the Eleventh 
Doctor story The Doctor’s Wife. |In this 


episode, the Doctor is able to converse with| The sonic screwdriver was first revealed in 
the TARDIS through the agency of a the Second Doctor serial The Fury from 
female host, Idris. In the the Deep (1967). At that time it 
process, it clears up a bit of performed only as a screwdriver, 
ragged canon. For example, this opening up hatches and panels. By 
exchange: the time of The Dominators (1968), 
it acquired the function of a 


DOCTOR: (turns around and blowtorch. When 
walks back) You know, the Third 
since we’re talking Doctor 


with mouths, not 


really an 

opportunity 

that comes 

along very 

often, | just arrived, the 
want to sonic screwdriver 
say, yOu acquired an 
know, you incredible number 


of functions 
including blowing 
up mines (The 
Sea Devils, 
1972) and 
causing 
explosions 
(Carnival of 
Monsters, 
1973). Very 
rapidly, this 


(points in her face) have 
never been very reliable. 
IDRIS: And you have? 
DOCTOR: You didn’t always 
take me where | wanted to go. 
(walks away) 

IDRIS: No, but | always took 
you where you needed to go. 


Suddenly, 50 years of random 
destinations come into focus 


with just one sentence. device 
Evolution complete, the became the 
TARDIS achieves full ‘Get out of 


intelligence. Incidentally, as jail free’ 
an engineer, the concept of a card. 
TARDIS as ‘grown’ rather 

than ‘built’ is offensive. A | The sonic 


screwdriver had been 
shoved all the way to one 


computer that you _ build 
yourself has much more 


personality than a tree you side. Then a new 
plant in your backyard. producer, Philip 

; Hinchcliffe, during the 
TARDIS intelligence shows the early years of the Fourth 
evolution of a concept. Other Doctor, decided that 


concepts, other ‘canon’, can seem 

almost to be a tug-of-war with the 
idea being yanked back and forth. 
Think about the sonic screwdriver. 
To us, the viewers, we saw the sonic 
screwdriver arrive, gain new 
functions, disappear, and reappear. 
Behind the scenes, however, there 
was a conceptual tug-of-war 
occurring. Even among fans, the utility 

of the sonic screwdriver was (and still 4 
is) being heatedly discussed. 


enough was enough and 
greatly reduced the use of it, 
having decided that it made 
it much too easy for writers to 
resolve their plots. This 
decision was not to last as his 
successor, Graham Williams, 
once again allowed the sonic 
screwdriver free reign. It became 
ubiquitous as even Romana had 
one. 
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In late Season Nineteen, during the Fifth 
Doctor’s term, the sonic screwdriver was 
destroyed. The Fifth Doctor did not rebuild 
it, and this bit of canon did not return for 
the remaining years of the original series. 


The sonic screwdriver then returned ‘with a 
vengeance’ in 2005. There was a good 
reason for its return, other than just a link 
to series’ past. The sonic screwdriver, along 
with the psychic paper, was a shortcut used 
by writers to fit a whole story into a single 
forty-five minute episode. New Who rarely 
went beyond one episode per storyline, so 
there was little time to deal with elaborate 
plans by the Doctor to talk his way into, and 
out of, situations. 


Both devices did get out of hand again and 
their use curtailed somewhat. The sonic 
screwdriver now encountered things it 
couldn’t do. There were ‘deadbolt’ locks and 
anything made of wood was unmovable. 
Again, this was in response to fan criticism 
over the re-emergence of the ‘Get out of jail 
free’ card. 


You might be starting to get the impression 
that the world of Doctor Who is more 
dependent on the real world than anyone 
would guess. The TARDIS has a 
malfunctioning circuit for 50 years because 
of a slim budget in year one. The sonic 
screwdriver can do _ literally anything 
because script writers get themselves 
written into a corner. At this point we might 
just pick up on the psychic paper that was 
mentioned earlier. 


Dinosaurs on a Spaceship (2012): 


RIDDELL: Doctor? This is a two man job. 
(Amy gets the other stun gun.) 

RIDDELL: What are you doing? 

AMY: |’m easily worth two men. You can 
help too, if you like. 


Since the pendulum has swung in the 
direction of strong woman characters, are 
we to expect it to swing back toward 
‘Damsels in Distress’? Most likely this will 
not happen. Fans have grown accustomed to 
the heroines of New Who and the Internet 
would probably burst into flame if another 
Melanie Bush character were to arrive. 


Finally, the biggest example of an ideological 
‘tug of war’ is, surprisingly, the Doctor 
himself. It’s only surprising in the fact that 
he is right there, changing back and forth, 
right in front of us. And we expect it. This 
oscillation of character is totally accepted 
canon. 


The invention of regenerating the main 
character was creativity at its most brilliant, 
and probably was the single most important 
reason we are still watching Doctor Who 
nearly 50 years later. The second most 
brilliant decision was to have the Doctor 
change his personality each time he 
regenerates. If you think about it, there 
wasn’t really any reason for the Second 
Doctor to be any different from the First 
Doctor. For a good actor, duplicating a 
character is not difficult. They do it all the 
time. The production team could very well 
have picked a new Doctor to act exactly like 
William Hartnell in the role. 


The First Doctor was very conservative and 
mostly serious. Although Hartnell had his 
moments of dry humor, he was mostly 
serious. The Second Doctor was different; he 
was more clownish in his portrayal. Then 
thinking ahead to the third Doctor and again 
we have a serious Doctor with a dry sense of 
humor. From there on, this sequence of 
alternating interpretations gathers 
momentum, giving the viewer a growing 
series of contrasting variations on the same 
character. 


Moving on to New Who, although the Ninth 
Doctor has been called the ‘emo’ Doctor, 


, \ 
Clockwise: Female Companions Barbara hou Peri Brown, Amy Pond 


you'll notice that in between the action, and 
sometimes in the action, he was cracking 
jokes. The Tenth Doctor, despite the odd 
moment of seeming like a Scottish sock 
puppet, was mostly intense. Of course, the 
Eleventh Doctor has honed the random quip 
to a fine art. 


Where does this leave us? It leaves us with 


the conclusion that Doctor Who is not the 
evolution of a universe, but has been tugged 
in all sorts of directions by every producer, 
writer and actor who has had their own 
vision. Nor is Doctor Who revealed 
knowledge (mystery) because there is no 
central authority controlling what is 
invented or modified. So instead of an 
evolution, we get this random jigsaw puzzle 


In Classic Who, we were treated to serials 
that lasted a minimum of two episodes, 
usually four and sometimes as long as six. 
With that much time to develop a story, 
shortcuts in the plot aren’t particularly 
needed. One of the features of these series 
was the ability of the Doctor to use his 
charm and wit. He could enter secret 
buildings, get out of jail and get the enemy 
to divulge information just by force of 
personality. Post-2005, the format was a 
single story jammed into a 45 minute slot. 
Suddenly the plot becomes compressed. You 


especially see this effect in scripts written by | 
Steven Moffat. Here there is so much detail } 


thrown in, along with the plot, that 
everything seems rushed. When Russell T. 
Davies brought back Doctor Who, he 
thought of an idea to shorten the narrative 
to fit the time slot. It appeared in the second 
episode of Series One: 


The Doctor nods at him. After the steward 
walks off, the Doctor shows Rose the card he 
had flashed at the steward. It is completely 
blank. 

THE DOCTOR: The paper’s slightly psychic. 
Shows them whatever | want them to see. 
Saves a lot of time. (Emphasis mine) 


There it is! Not only the invention of psychic 
paper, but also the reason for its invention 
right in the dialogue! If this were a story in 
Classic Who, the Doctor would have used his 
wit and invented a charming story as to who 
he was and why he was there, and convince 
the Steward. Not only would this have 
required several minutes of dialogue, but it 
would have required an extra dose of 
creativity from the writer so that the 
Doctor’s stories didn’t repeat and get boring 
to the audience. 


You may note that even something as new 
as the psychic paper did not remain static. It 
changed from ‘Shows them whatever | want 
them to see’ to ‘Shows what you’re 
thinking’ (Captain Jack in The Empty Child, 
2005) to showing them what they want to 
see (Queen Victoria in Tooth and Claw, 
2006). It has even acquired the ability to act 
as a messaging system as in New Earth 
(2006) where The Face of Boe contacts the 
Doctor. 


Returning to ideas that seem regularly to 


ie 


The third Doctor uses his trusty sonic screwdriver 


oscillate back and forth, it is not just 
hardware items, but also biological ones. 
Take a look at the companions. 


It’s another thing that we, as TV viewers, 
seem to take for granted and almost expect, 
is the casting of beautiful women, even if the 
role is not that appropriate. Especially in 
America, producers call for attractive 
actresses to bring in the male viewers. From 
time to time, Doctor Who was not immune 
to that. Everyone remembers Peri in that 
pink bikini in Planet of Fire (1984). However, 
Doctor Who has not always aimed for sex 
appeal, and as such the nature and ability of 
the female companion has varied over the 
years. It’s really no surprise that Doctor Who 
tends to have female companions. The 
contrast of male versus female, especially in 
thought processes, is a rich experience that 
can be mined by the creative writer. 


The First Doctor had a ‘full’ TARDIS crew 
with one male and two female companions. 
Although Susan Forman was a teenager, her 


in 
Distress’ (DiD) or, as | like to call them, 
EIGCA (Eek! | got caught again) characters. 
There was a contrast here between the 
youngster and the grown woman, Barbara 
Wright. Barbara was a teacher, a pretty staid 
career in a seemingly stable environment. As 


character was most like the ‘Damsel 


for her it 


succinctly: 


character, Wikipedia puts 


“At first a reluctant traveller in time and 
space, the strong-willed Barbara becomes 
more adventurous, while providing a 
maternal figure to Susan and subsequently 
Vicki. She is frequently the only person 
willing to stand up to the First Doctor’s 
cantankerous outbursts with firmness and 
logic.” 


Barbara is not fluff, but a strong character. 
This first comes to light in the serial The 
Aztecs (1964) where she fully exploits her 
‘divine’ status. 


From this start, there was an ideological tug- 
of-war between strong and weak women 
characters. In some cases the change can be 
attributed to viewer interest or an attempt 
to get more male parents to watch the 
show. Otherwise, the character of the 
female companion changed by the whim of 
the producer, director, writer or actor. 


Sarah Jane Smith, in her long tenure 
spanning the Third and Fourth Doctors, was 
a microcosm of Who female companions. As 
an investigative reporter, she began as a 
strong character, opposing the Doctor and 
even preaching women’s rights in medieval 
times. However, after a change of producer, 
her character was reduced until she became 
a DiD. One of the lowest points was Hand of 
Fear (1976) where all she had to do was act 
like a robot. The final scene where Eldrad 
was disposed of, in probably the worst plot 
resolution in series’ history, the Doctor had 
to tell her three times to hold the end of the 
scarf to trip him as if, as a mere woman, she 
would have failed to understand. 


A good portion of the run of Classic Who 
featured DiDs, however New Who arrived 
with an affinity to strong women characters. 
Rose, for all her vulnerability, was strong- 
minded and action oriented. This approach 
is aptly summed up by Amy’s observation in 


where some pieces don’t really fit. 


A classic case of a bad ‘puzzle piece’ is The 
Brain of Morbius. While fitting the 
Sisterhood of Karn into the Whoniverse has 
been taken to the novels for explanation, it 
is the mind-bending test that elicits the most 
discussion. 


In the story, in order to destroy Morbius by 
overheating his brain, the Doctor challenges 
him to a mind-bending contest. The suitable 
apparatus, including a display, just happened 
to be present. During the contest, the 
machine displays Morbius’ present brain 
casing, then his previous face. This is 
followed by the Doctor’s current face, then 
the Third Doctor, the Second Doctor, the 
First Doctor, and then a further eight faces. 


In real life, during the filming, it was decided 
that the contest was much too short just to 
show the three previous Doctors. As a result, 
the eight faces are pretty random, just 
members of the production crew: George 
Gallaccio (Production Unit Manager), Robert 
Holmes (script editor), Graeme Harper 
(production assistant), Douglas Camfield 
(director), Philip Hinchcliffe (producer), 
Christopher Baker (production assistant), 
Robert Banks Stewart (writer of The Seeds of 
Doom), and Christopher Barry (director). 


Further, this addition would not have caused 
much excitement except for another random 
bit of Doctor Who lore the 12 
regenerations limit — which, rather ironically, 
entered canon after this serial, in the Season 
Fourteen story The Deadly Assassin (1976). 


Attempts to cobble these two _ stories 
together invariably end up with the split- 
brain decision that the unknown faces are 
previous incarnations of Morbius, otherwise 
the Doctor would have already been close to 
the end of his regenerations. 


However, this explanation does not take into 
account a frequently ignored bit of dialogue. 
In the face sequence, as it enters the 
unknown faces, Morbius cries out “How far, 
Doctor? How long have you lived?” This 
implies that the new faces, in a sequence 
after the ‘known’ faces, are the Doctor’s, 
and hence Morbius’ lives were finished after 
two. 


PULL TO OPEN 


Matt Smith the eleventh Doctor 
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How do we patch this up? It actually 
becomes fairly simple. We fast forward to 
"the New Who spin-off, Sarah Jane 


SJ Adventures. In The Death of the Doctor, the 


Doctor is directly asked how many times he 
can regenerate. He remarks that he can have 
507 faces! Not 12 or 13. Of course, you have 
to understand that Russell T Davies, who 
m wrote this episode, was having fun baiting 
Al fans. Additionally, the way the Doctor 
‘Yresponds is not that this is a definite 
number, but was rather randomly spouting 
off a high number. 


Now, you step back and patch that up all 
together. By the time of Sarah Jane 


=] Adventures, the Time Lords were already 


gone. We can use this to surmise that the 13 
faces/12 regenerations was a limit imposed 
iby the Time Lords. Using the tenuous 
association of the Doctor with the ‘Other’, 
the third member of the founding trilogy of 
Time Lord society, we can state that those 
eight faces from Morbius were indeed the 
Doctor’s, but occurred before the limit was 
imposed. The Doctor was ‘grandfathered’ in. 
Now, of course, without the Time Lords 
around to police regenerations, the Doctor 
should be limitless. 


In the final analysis, while it is interesting to 
discuss the canon of Doctor Who, you 
shouldn’t get very excited because the 
reasons for the inconsistencies may have, 
and most likely do have, little to do with the 
mythical world of the Doctor, but more to 
do with the thoughts, prejudices and even 
pocket books of those involved in the 
production. But that won’t stop it fuelling 
debates and discussions long into the future. 


| Steve Tomporowski 
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90 YEARS OF 


Many articles in Whotopia 
and other magazines in 
the Doctor Who fandom 
world have been 
published that discuss 
. different aspects of 
companions. As a 


matter of fact, 
companions are focal 
points of fan 


identification with the 
show. 


“The companion, | think, is your 
way into the stories, the way into 
science fiction. It’s your point of 
view as the person going, ‘Oh my 
god, there’s no such thing as 
monsters, there’s no such thing’” 
(Russell T. Davies, executive producer, 
Doctor Who Confidential, ‘I get a side- 
/ kick out of you’). 
Besides Russell  T. 
| Davies’ reason, there 
are many more. 
Companions are 
of fundamental 
importance to 
many of the 
Doctor’s 
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adventures. And not just because Terrance 
Dicks was said to think that “the only real job 
of a Doctor Who companion is to ask the 
Doctor to explain the plot and to get 
kidnapped.” (Philip Sandifer, | TARDIS 
Eruditorum, 2012, ‘Terror of the Autons’). In 
this article, we look at not only ‘Companions’, 
but also the other characters that are 
important supporters of the Doctor: 
Companion-Lite and Associate. After a look at 
the Team TARDIS network, we will look at a 
preconception about companion ages. 


Companions and Other Friends 


Companion is the most common term 
associated with the Doctor’s friends, though 
they have been known by other titles 
throughout the years. And they actually come 
in three flavors. ‘Companion’ is a character 
who regularly travels in the TARDIS, runs 
down corridors, and is a confidante of the 
Doctor, mostly done over a series of episodes, 
eg Sarah Jane Smith and Rose Tyler. 
‘Companion-Lite’ is a character that fulfills 
many qualities of a companion but missed 
achievements in one of more aspects, eg 
Wilfred Mott acts like a companion in one 
Series Four special. We consider all one-off 
assistants to be a Companion-Lite. ‘Associate’ 
is a character who assists the Doctor in one or 
more stories but doesn’t engage in all aspects 
of a Companion or Companion-Lite, eg Clifford 
Jones in The Green Death (1973) or Captain 
Erisa Magambo in the new series. These are 
the people that the Doctor relies on but not 
enough to invite them for serious travel. 
These three groups of people are what 
we Call the Doctor’s ‘support-group’ in 
network analysis parlance. For the 
purpose of this article, we refer to 

them all as ‘Team TARDIS’. 


In our network charts, every circle 


First Doctor’s Network 
Season One 


(node) represents a character: blue=Doctor 
(and various duplicate’ selves), 
red=Companion, yellow=Companion-Lite, 
fuchsia=Associate (The other colors 
represent characters not used in ‘this’ 
analysis.) and lines (links) between the 
circles are drawn indicate these characters 
collaborated with each other in at least one 
episode during that season. Looking at the 
nearly 50 years of Doctor Who, we can find 
some interesting patterns. First, Team 
TARDIS got a lot bigger as time went on; 
Team TARDIS has grown as_ support 
characters are added. The network from the 
first season of the First Doctor has only the 
four main characters: the First Doctor, Susan 
Foreman, lan Chesterton, and Barbara 
Wright. There were no Companions-Lite or 
Associates at that time. The majority of the 
interaction was between the four main 
characters. But in Seasons Two and Three, 
the network grows and in Season Three we 
see the first of the Companion-Lite 
characters: Katarina, Sara Kingdom, and Bret 
Vyon. We place in the Companion-Lite 
category not only Sara Kingdom but also 
Bret Vyon (who actually had more screen 
time than Sara Kingdom). Both appeared in 
The Daleks’ Master Plan (1965/66) Then, 


Eleventh Doctor’s Network 


Series Six 


“Companions are focal points 
of fan identification with 
the show.” 


after a closer look, we also classified 
Katarina as a Companion-Lite since she was 
more a hasty addition to replace the ‘fired’ 
Vicki who was supposed to die in the 
episode ‘Airlock’ of The Daleks’ Master Plan. 
Five episodes do not a Companion make. 


The Eleventh Doctor’s network, on the other 
hand, dwarfs the First Doctor’s network. It 
contains many characters that we class as 
Companion, Companion-Lite, and Associate. 
Notice how many characters do not share 
connections in the network. Many of these 
characters are story specific and interact 
only with the core group. In the big 
visualization at the beginning of the article, 
we show the networks of all seasons 
together. The bottom half of the network 
consists of the 26 years of Classic Who. The 
top right nodes are the four years of Russell 


T Davies and the top left are the two years 
Steven Moffat. The number of characters in 
New Who compared to Classic Who is quite 
a bit larger even though there are both 
fewer years and stories. That there are many 
more characters in the network of later 
incarnations of the Doctor has led to more 
complicated storylines. The main story 
narrative no longer needs to be carried by 
only the main characters. During the 
Pertwee years, there was often a secondary 
plotline headed by the Brigadier and UNIT, 
which connected with the Doctor’s plotline 
in the end. A complex Seventh Doctor story, 
The Curse of Fenric (1989) contained many 
supporting characters with their own 
subplots which were all important for the 
final confrontation. 


When looking at the large overall network, 
one more structural property is interesting: 
everyone is somehow connected with each 
other, even though we coded the Doctor’s 
incarnations as eleven’ different and 
unconnected nodes in the network. There 
have been a series of mini-reboots in order 
to start the series fresh, which should have 
disconnected the network. Many times 
when a Companion (or Companion-Lite or 
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Associate) leaves they are replaced by 
someone new. But quite often, the new 
Companion never meets the old Companion 
(eg Jo Grant leaves at the end of The Green 
Death (1973) and Sarah Jane Smith enters in 
the next story, The Time Warrior (1973/74). 
These two Companions don’t meet until 
2010 in the Sarah Jane Adventures story, The 
Death of the Doctor. Until then they were 
connected only through the Third Doctor. 
Vicki (who entered in The Rescue, 1964) 
never met Susan (who left in The Dalek 
Invasion of Earth, 1964). At the end of the 
Second Doctor’s time, he was banished to 
Earth and regenerated into the Third Doctor 
while his two Companions, Jamie and Zoe, 
were mind wiped and sent back to their 
original starting points. But the network 
tendrils found a way to connect. Jamie 
showed up with the Second Doctor during 
the Sixth Doctor’s tenure in The Two Doctors 
(1985). And after the Tenth Doctor left his 
Companions and regenerated into the 
Eleventh Doctor, he met up with Amy and 
Rory. This initially looked like a clean start. 
But soon enough River Song, who first 
appeared in Silence in the Library/Forest of 
the Dead (2008), made an appearance which 
connected them back to the Tenth Doctor. 
But one of the strongest connections in all of 
Doctor Who was the return of Sarah Jane 


Smith in the new series episode, School | “ 


Reunion (2006) and the Eleventh Doctor 
appearing in the Sarah Jane Adventures 
story, Death of the Doctor. This had the 
impact of connecting a large portion of 
Classic Who to the new series. In network 
terms, she is called a ‘Boundary Spanner’. 
So, the overall network is truly a timey- 
wimey ball of connections, not a 
straightforward progression though time. 


The Primary Female Companion 


In the face of changing the main female 
Companion from Amy to Oswin, we also take 
a closer look at this role. In the 1960s, the 
main female Companion started out as a 
young girl to be protected by the Doctor in a 
‘grandfatherly way’ (Susan and Vicki); but 
this evolved into representing the mod girl 
from swinging London (Dodo and Polly) but 
still very young. In the 1970s the female 
Companion became a symbol of the 
emancipated woman who worked alongside 
the Doctor more like a sidekick (or even an 
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equal). Liz had multiple Ph.D.s, Sarah Jane 
was a journalist, Romana outscored the 
Doctor at the Academy, and Leela was a 
savage warrior. And, Jo took her A’ levels, 
and flunked them, but she was. still 
extremely independent. The 1980s saw a 
turn toward more diverse Companions, all of 
which had their quirks from the best 
screamers (Tegan and Melanie) to the street 
-wise teenage girl (Ace). And in the new 
series all the main female Companions are 
strong-willed individuals who actively sought 
out the Doctor. 


The main female Companions share a very 
striking characteristic: age. In the final chart, 


Companions. 
Conclusion 


For 49 years the program has been in 
existence, many characters have come and 
gone without immediate overlapping stories. 
This normally tends to shake a network 
loose or even it break apart. But the Team 
TARDIS Network has, in essence, done the 
opposite. It remains a tightly packed ball 
where the degrees of separation between 
any two characters remain only a few steps. 
No matter how many changes there are. It 
shows how Doctor Who is, in essence, one 
big happy family. 


50 


60 


50 


3.4.5 6.7.8.9 .10 11,12 
we visualized the actual ages of actors (not 
the ages of the characters they were 
portraying) of Team TARDIS over time. The 
three continuous lines represent the Doctor, 
the main female Companion, and the 
average age of Team TARDIS. (The Doctor 
Who Movie is considered part of the 
‘Wilderness Years’ and due to multiple 
Doctors and primary Companions was 
excluded from the chart as an anomaly.) You 
can see that (with little exception, eg Donna 
Noble) the average age of all the 
companions per year is higher than the age 
of the primary female Companion in that 
year — in their mid-twenties with two in their 
teens. In contrast to many opinions out 
there, the age of the primary female 
Companion is not getting younger. It has, in 
fact, been steady throughout Doctor Who’s 
history. And from the perspective of this 
chart, Jenna-Louise Coleman is right in line 
with the ages of the previous main female 


13.14.15 16 17 18.19 20 21 22 23 


Season 


24 25 26 1.2 


It’s also no secret that the Doctor enjoys 
traveling with young female companions. 
He’s a protector looking for someone to 
protect. But there’s another reason for the 
Doctor to travel with a young attractive 
female. It began mostly to attract the dads 
of the viewing children. But after that, the 
formula worked so well they just continued 
on along the same vein. It’s not to say that 
older companions won’t work. Donna Noble 
is a great example that older companions 
ace the viewer’s expectations. But for the 
most part, the Doctor has picked his 
companions from a very narrow age range. 


| Dave Columbus, Jurgen Pfeffer 
| Original Edit by Vaunda Bonnett 
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Readers across the globe are 
joining in on the adventure: 


“Interesting characters, well written, well paced. 
Very Victorian, a little steampunky.” 


“Reads like episodes of a TV mini-series.” 
“An entertaining mixture of steampunk 
and time travel, with a good dose of mystery 


and a bit of thriller thrown in as well.” 


"Compelling and intriguing from the off.” 
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If you’re talking about Doctor Who fan 
writers, it doesn’t take too long to find 
those individuals who stand out from 
the crowd, and who successfully made 
the transition from hobby writing to 
professional writing. Over the years, UK 
fandom has seen this happen in the 
realm of fan fiction, perhaps most 
notably with Marc Platt and Paul 
Cornell; and in non-fiction with fans 
such as Andrew Pixley. 


Where US fandom is concerned, Arnold 
T Blumberg fits the bill rather well. 
Equally comfortable as a fiction and 
non-fiction writer, Arnold has been 
steadily building up quite a résumé as 
an author, co-author, editor and 
publisher. In 2000 he co-wrote Howe’s 
Transcendental Toybox with David J 
Howe, and in 2008 his short story 
Stolen Days won a Big Finish 


competition to find new authors, and 

was duly published in the anthology How the 
Doctor Changed My Life. This was followed 
up in 2009 by another Big Finish short story, 
Mardi Gras Massacre, which featured in the 
anthology Indefinable Magic. 


Closer to home insofar as Whotopia is 
concerned, Arnold has been a frequent 
contributor to the Doctor Who fan-fiction 
series The Doctor Who Project, penning the 
Season 32 adventure The Soul Men and 
Season 37’s finale Where Best Friends Are 
Made. On top of these works, he takes the 
main credit for Season 35’s The Curse of the 
Jade Skull and supplied the idea behind 
Season 33’s Freedom Fighter. 


If all of the above weren’t enough, Arnold 
lectures at the University of Baltimore and 
the University of Maryland, and has recently 
set up his own publishing company, ATB 
Publishing, which last year saw the release of 
its first book, Outside In, edited by Robert 
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My. 


ve been writing since | could put 


pen to paper or type ona 
typewriter. It was always just a 
natural thing ta do... | suppose it's a 
legacy thing, a tangible contribution 
that lasts beyond you.” 


Smith?. 


With publishing, book design and writing 
firmly to the fore, we sit down with Arnold to 
find out just what it takes to be a veritable 
fan-writing polymath. 


Whotopia: Arnold, you’ve long been a fan 
of Doctor Who. How and when exactly did 
you get interested in series? What is it 
about the Doctor’s adventures that appeals 
to you? 


Arnold T Blumberg: Short version: 
Although my mother had often passed 
by Tom Baker episodes on PBS and 
commented that it looked like a show 
I’d enjoy — to say nothing of the similar 
hairstyle | shared with the lead 
character — and although | caught The 
Leisure Hive once and thought | was 
watching a feature-length British sci-fi 
movie, | didn’t become a fan until one 
Saturday night in 1987 when | saw 
Attack of the Cybermen on Maryland 
Public Television, found out the show 
was also airing on Washington DC’s 
PBS station on Sundays and saw The 
Ambassadors of Death. Two different 
eras, same show. | had discovered an 
entire universe to explore, and never 

| looked back. 


Perhaps Craig Ferguson summed it up 
i best when he said the show’s ultimate 
appeal rests in its core values, “the 
triumph of intellect and romance over brute 
force and cynicism.” That should cover it. 


W: You’ve been writing professionally for 
some time now, as well as contributing to a 
range of fan projects. What first gave you 
the writing bug? Do you ever get writer’s 
block? If it does strike, what tends to re- 
inspire you? 


ATB: I’ve been writing since | could put pen 
to paper or type on a typewriter. It was 
always just a natural thing to do. | loved 
reading, and | wanted to write and have 
books on the shelf of my own. | suppose it’s 
a legacy thing, a tangible contribution that 
lasts beyond you. And yes, | hit days when | 
just can’t face the blank page or find it 
daunting — not necessarily ‘writer’s block’ 
and more a general laziness — but you just 
have to push through and get to it. It can be 
aggravating, but the end result is worth it. 
One of my favourite quotes is from Dorothy 


Parker: “I hate writing. | love having 
written.” The finished product inspires me. 


W: You mention the great American poet, 
Dorothy Parker. Do you happen to have a 
favourite author(s) and why? 


ATB: | guess it depends on what genre or 
category we’re talking about. Just in terms 
of general science fiction, | have to go back 
to Isaac Asimov and Ray Bradbury. In terms 
of Doctor Who, my single favorite novel ever 
was the highly contentious and continuity- 
heavy The Quantum Archangel by the late 
Craig Hinton, although another that | 
thought was so good it should have been an 
actual television special was Gary Russell’s 
Beautiful Chaos. And if you’re talking 
zombies, Mira Grant’s Newsflesh trilogy is a 
modern classic as far as I’m concerned. 


W: What sort of books is the company 
planning to publish? 


ATB: We generally refer to “pop culture and 
media-themed” books, and we’re naturally 
starting from the communities we know 
well, so books focused on Doctor Who and 
the world of zombie cinema are, if you'll 
excuse me, no-brainers. Beyond that, we 
hope to build a list of engaging and 
entertaining books that explore any area of 
pop culture and media that we think might 
be of interest. If we’re excited by it, we’re 
going to pursue it and hope others are 
excited too. 


W: What triggered your examination of US- 
based fandom, Red White and Who? 


ATB: That was really the beginning of ATB, 


point of view. As for Canada, if the right 
person comes along to tell that story, we'll 
be interested in discussing it. 


W: How did your recent collaboration with 
Robert Smith? on Outside In come about? 
What’s the appeal in writing with co- 
writers as opposed to writing on your own? 


ATB: You might need to ask Robert to fill in 
some details, but | know that once the idea 
of ATB became known as we started talking 
about the development of Red White and 
Who, Robert talked to me (I think it was at 
Chicago TARDIS) about his insane, huge, 
crazy idea for an anthology that no small 
press in their right mind would want to 
tackle as an early book, much less their very 
first (as it eventually turned out). So 
naturally | said yes almost on the spot and 


RED): 1 -\WHO 


THE STORY OF DOCTOR WHO IN AMERICA 


W: Where did the idea of starting your own 
publishing company come from? What’s 
involved in running such an enterprise? 


ATB: When | was a kid writing stories, | also 
did “newspapers” reporting on family events 
and comics and put together pamphlets and 
books. | was always designing and 
assembling the finished product, not just 
writing the book but making the book. So 
somewhere in there, | always wanted to be a 
book designer and a publisher. And way 
back then, ‘ATB Publishing’ appeared on 
every one of those newspapers and comics. 
It was inevitable. 


The decision to finally make ATB Publishing a 
reality was based on several factors. It felt 
like the right time, | found a great business 
partner in Gene Smith, and together we’re 
looking forward to publishing a lot of 
awesome books. As for what’s involved, lots 
and lots of worrying. So no change there for 
me. 


although it didn’t wind up being the first 
book from us as we originally thought it 
would be. Years ago | thought about how 
well-documented the world of Doctor Who 
has been, inside and out, and yet how no 
one had yet taken a closer look at the fan 
community that had been built around it 
and how that community had both been 
shaped by and shaped the very thing it 
loved. Then it turns out several other folks in 
that community had the same idea, we 
joined forces, and the project started rolling. 
It’s a huge undertaking but we’re hoping the 
final results will be enlightening and 
nostalgic and fun for any American fan no 
matter when they discovered Doctor Who. 


W: Do you plan a sequel to it looking at 
Doctor Who from other perspectives (eg 
British, Canadian)? 


ATB: We’re certainly open to the possibility 
of projects like that, but then again there 
already has been at least one recent and 
very well reviewed volume from the UK 


we started planning to make Outside In 
happen. And it happened. I’m still not sure 
how we did that; | think magic was involved. 


This was pretty much Robert’s book from 
start to finish, but | do a lot of writing with 
co-authors on other projects. It’s a safety 
net for one thing — you have not one but two 
people dedicated to completing a project, so 
you can keep each other honest. And the 
collaborative process can lead both of you to 
ideas that neither one of you would have 
discovered on your own. 


W: What were the biggest challenges to 
getting this project off the drawing board? 
Would you do things any differently were 
you to embark on a similar book in the 
future? 


ATB: | did a lot of worrying — it’s my thing — 
but most of the heavy lifting was down to 
Robert managing 160 contributors, editing 
and shaping their work, and assembling a 
unique collection of opinions that has no 
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Scene with the classic series cen in 
one book, and as for “similar books in the 
future,” that does leave the new series, 
doesn’t it? Outside In Vol. 2 will be on the 
way, but | think Robert and | will try to do 
things more in the correct order this time. 
Working on an incomprehensibly large and 
complicated anthology while simultaneously 
launching a publishing company from 
scratch? We won't be doing that again, and 
fortunately we won't have to. 


W: What’s your view on the current range 
of Doctor Who publications? With more 
and more works being released, do you 
think the market is increasingly mixed in 
terms of quality? 


ATB: As | said earlier, Doctor Who is one of 
the most — if not the most — well-researched 
and documented single media franchises in 
pop culture history. There were eras in 
which a small number of people defined that 
effort — I’m thinking of the grand coffee 
table books by Peter Haining and David J 
Howe for example — but these days there 
are so many authors and publishers 
exploring every nook and cranny of the 
Doctor’s universe. For the most part, | think 
they’re all amazing additions to this huge 
exploration of the impact of a television 
show on generations of viewers, and | just 
hope we can provide a worthy additional 
voice (or two or three) to that library. 


W: More generally, do you think online 
publishing has opened up greater 
opportunities for budding writers, or 
saturated the market and made some 
publishers even pickier? 


ATB: There are definitely more 
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are ora ster The result is a pis “if pote 
edited (or not edited at all) material riddled with misspellings 

and grammatical errors that detracts from what may be 
wonderful ideas and opinions. ” 


| voices to be 
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1) hi tl 


heard, andyesa | 
reasonable need - 
to sift through 
lots of what’s 
out there to be | 
sure —asa 
publisher — 
that every 
project you 
pursue has 
something 
exciting and 
new to offer 
potential 
readers. But 
| do have to 
say 
probably 
the biggest 
issue facing 
us today is not that the cultural shift 
toward e-publishing endangers traditional 
publishing or means the end of print. | think 
print will be around in some form for a long 
time to come, but even if this weren’t to be 
the case, the real problem is that lots of 
people now believe that because they can 
typeset words on a page with InDesign or 
Quark, assemble a PDF, and upload it for 
sale on Kindle or on-demand printing like 
Lulu, they’re now an author or a publisher. 
The result is a torrent (heh) of poorly edited 
(or not edited at all) material riddled with 
misspellings and grammatical errors that 
detracts from what may be wonderful ideas 
and opinions. But you can’t enjoy them 
because the people making these ‘books’ 
aren’t actually publishing them; they’re just 
expelling them into the world. You need 
editing; you need quality control. You need 
the process of publishing to shape a final 


product, and the 
technological ease with which any individual 
can now put a ‘book’ out there has blinded 
people to the very real need for 
collaboration with editors and publishers 
that ensure your ideas are seen clearly and 
not your misplaced apostrophes. 


W: You have extensive experience in both 
non-fiction and fiction writing. Do you have 
a preference, and, if so, why? 


ATB: | would love to write more fiction, but 
right now non-fiction is what I’m doing most 
of the time for various reasons. | did get the 
thrill of contributing to the extended canon 
of Doctor Who in a very minor way via two 
Short Trips stories published by Big Finish... 
and then they ended the series. It wasn’t 
me, honest. 


W: Forums and fanzines reveal the 
extraordinary enthusiasm for writing within 
fandom. To what extent do you think that 
fan-writing reflects the health and 
popularity of the television series? 


ATB: There’s a book in that. In fact, several 
books. | think fan writing — which can be 
everything from fiction written by fans with 
no hope or desire for compensation to 
professional writers covering the show in 
magazines and books that are also fans of 
the series — not only shows the endless 
fascination we all have with Doctor Who but 
the caliber of its following. These are people 
that want to engage with the show not as a 
passive experience but in an ongoing 
dialogue, and are capable of doing so via the 
written word. Many of the strongest voices 
directly shaping the series today are those 
that began as fans writing in ‘zines and 
wanting their shot at steering the blue box. 


W: If someone reading this interview had 
an idea for a book, how would they go 
about submitting it to you? 


ATB: Contact us at atbpublishing AT 
gmail.com or via traditional mail at ATB 
Publishing, P.O. Box 1863, Cockeysville MD, 
21030. The guidelines for submission are 
available at our website at 
www.atbpublishing.com (and they’re also 
featured in an ad in the back of our first 
release, Outside In). 


W: What advice would you give to someone 
who'd like to write about their favourite TV 
show, or indeed any topic? 


ATB: Just write. Write a blog, write an article 
for a fanzine, submit to periodicals and 
publishers. Get rejected. More than once. 
And keep writing. Keep getting better. Take 
writing seriously. Understand the rules of 
grammar and punctuation before you throw 
them away for style or other reasons. Don’t 
ever let technical problems get in the way of 
your ideas so your readers can receive them 
clearly. 


W: What’s involved in making the step from 
writing fan fiction to writing professional 


fiction? 


ATB: Getting paid? Not to be glib, but if 


COMING HALLOWEEN 2013 FROM ATB PUBLISHING... 


ZOMBIEMANIA 


100 MOVIES TO DIE FOR 


BY ARNOLD T. BLUMBERG 
& ANDREW HERSHBERGER 


RISES 


REVISED AND EXPANDED WITH 20 MORE MOVIE CHAPTERS 
& AN UPDATED, EXHAUSTIVE INDEX OF ZOMBIE MOVIES 1932-2012 


BY ROCHELLE BLUMBERG 


“/f you want to make [writing] a professional pursuit, you have to 
put yourself out there, submit where you can, deliver on a deadline, 
write to a wide variety of styles and needs...” 


you’re writing, it’s a good thing, and it’s not 
the same process for everyone. The key is 
that if you want to make it a professional 
pursuit, you have to put yourself out there, 
submit where you can, deliver on a deadline, 
write to a wide variety of styles and needs, 
and collect that check. In my case, | was 
writing original stories when | was little, 
became a professional writer and editor of 
non-fiction, wrote some fan fiction after and 
during that, then had the Short Trips 
Opportunity, and all along continued to write 
non-fiction for magazines, websites, and 
books. So it’s all like one big ball of writey... 
no, I’m not going to do that. 


W: Finally, where do you see ATB 
Publishing in say, five or ten years’ time? 


ATB: Dominating the world of publishing like 
a vast Dalek empire with me ensconced in a 
cylinder of nutrient, commanding my legions 
of editors and writers to “E-DU-CATE! E-LAB- 
O-RATE!” 


Seriously, I’d hope we’re still publishing 
books on a wide variety of pop culture and 
media topics with an ever-growing list of 
titles that keeps readers coming back for 
more. 


An enormous thank you to Arnold for 
answering our questions. For more 
information on ATB Publishing go to: 
www.atbpublishing.com. 


ATBPUBLISHING 


| Interviewed by 
Bob Furnell & Jez Strickley 
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By 2003,aigone= well 
no onéimcanada - seemed tobe 


publishing a fanzine 


dedicated to Doctor Who. 


would you want to publish a fanzine for a 
dead show?” they asked. While they were 
fans of the series, many of them at the time 
were of the opinion that the show was dead 
it was never coming back. They 
couldn’t fathom why anyone would want to 
publish a fanzinestor a show that Wasnt in 
production ‘a@nyemore. Wells Wanted to. | 
fully knew an@@eeceptedethe fact that the 
show may neve@pe coming back, but | really 
felt there were stilijaslOt Of tans about and | 
knew that with tw@Gityssixeyears Worth or 
episodes made, there VWemmainedsa |Ot to say 
about Doctor Who. And sOmiWentaneda and 
launched my new magazine. 


One of the first things | decided to dofor this 
new magazine was to come up with a good 
name for it. | wanted something unique and 
distinctive and something that would be 
easy to remember. | racked my brain for 
ideas, and didn’t really like a lot of the 
names | was coming up with. Then one day, | 
was thinking maybe | could somehow 
include Doctor Who in the title, but how? 
Grabbing a cup of tea —| find having a cup of 
tea is always a good thing; it helps one to 
relax and think — and finding a nice spot to 
sit, | took a bit of a break and began to think 
about names for the new fanzine. It was at 
this point | thought “What about subverting 
the word ‘utopia’?” After all, the Doctor 
comes from a planet where it’s a sort of 
utopia, | thought. So what if | combine the 


issue 


one 


Who from the 
show's title with 
utopia and... Voila! 
Who-topia. 
Wehno to) pliva- 
Mmm... | liked 
that. Maybe not 
the most original 
or unique title, 
but | liked it. It 
had sort of a 
ring to it. 
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Up next was 
soliciting 
material for 
the first issue. | 

approached everyone | knew who was a 
Doctor Who fan and had written for fanzines 
in the past. Long-time friend and fandom 
cohort J@an Gordon SwWogger, who many of 
you nagageknow, from his writing and artwork 

AThe 


from im Project, Was one of 
peop - work on the 


the ‘ 
fanzine. would ally write a few 
articles for ll, firg™ issue, as well as 


designing the distinct first Whotopia logo 
and the cover for tli@ first issue. Another 
long-time friend and™fandom buddy Gary 
Phillips volunteered fMhis services as did 
Patrick Furlong who ed written for Jigsaw 
and Tellyvision in the™ast. Dave May who | 
knew from the@™PPS (Programme 
Preservation Society) @ntributed an article 
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On Doctor Who in comics, while 
Kyle Borcz (née Bastian of The Doctor Who 
Project), Paul Hayes, Dianne MacKay, Huw 


Davies, and Morgan Melhuish, © all 
volunteered the contribute to the very first 
issue. 


One of the interesting things about the first 
issue of Whotopia is that it included an 
original comic based on the story Blossom 
Core that had been published as part of The 
Doctor Who Project. The story was adapted 
and written by Kyle Borcz and was drawn by 
Dan McDaid (yes folks, the same Dan 
McDaid who has drawn for Doctor Who 
Magazine’s Doctor Who, Wrecking Ball, 
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BEFORE WE 
START? 
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OLO TYPE HO TARDIS 
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NO, THE 
DOCTOR 1S Quit! 
CAPABLE OF TAKING 
OF HIMSELF. 


YOUVE FINALLY 
OONE [T. YOU'VE LEFT 
GALLIFREY, AND YOU'RE 

DONG SOMETHING EXCITING 

WITH YOUR LIFEF 


It was just as | was putting together Issue 2 
d he news that | thought I’d never hear 
wa aled. Doctor Who was returning to 
product Mot only was that an exciting 
day for all Who 


the magazine, but also br 
adventures at long last. 


q 
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So it Was that Doctor Who finallyeketurned in 
March 2005. By this time, Whotopia had 
settled into a run of around three issues per 
year. Then, after editing the first thirteen 
issues, | wanted to take more of a baekseat 
and concentrate on my writing and some of 
my other projects. So around May or June 
2008 | approached Whotopia contributor Jez 
Strickley about taking over the editorship of 
the fanzine. Jez had been unofficially helping 
out with some of the editing chores prior to 
that time, and had been an enthusiastic 
contributor over the previous few issues. As 
a result, | thought he’d be an excellent 
choice for taking over the day-to-day editor 
duties. Jez was completely surprised to be 
offered the editor’s post, but after a brief 
think about it, he eagerly accepted and has 
been editing Whotopia since June 2008. His 
first official issue as editor was Issue 14 
published in August 2008. 


At the same time that Jez become editor, | 
also brought Om boaramyhe Doctor Who 
Project S Samantha Warner as Whotopia’s 
features editor; anainew arrival Nancy Gross 
as the) magazines associate editor. Nancy 
and Sam Worked with Jez to edit the fanzine 


Above) A panel trom the tirst instalment of bios 


Jersey Gods and other comics). 


A few weeks before the first issue went to 
press, | received an email from a gentleman 
in the UK — sorry | don’t recall his name now 
as we’re going back several years now — who 
was a Doctor Who fan and ran a website 
called Whotopia. He wanted to let me know 
about his website and to point out that his 
website, which had been in existence for 
several years already, had the same name 
and was | aware of it. He was concerned that 
fans might get confused by two entities with 
the same name. | had never heard of his 
website but nonetheless was a_ bit 
concerned. | responded to his email and 
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thankfully we were able to work out any 
problems that might occur as a result, (his 
Whotopia was more about the show and 
revie f_its various products, while my 


Whgotopia ~~ to be a fanzine). 


With t irst issue nished, it was 
finally tiTTT@& to blish. Accordingly, 
Whotopia’s debut™@dition was released in 
October 2003. Reacti@@ to the first issue was 
quite positive and asim result further issues 
were planned. Overmthe next ten years, 
twenty-six issues (indiding the 2008 Spring 
Special) were releamed, with each one 
successively better tha the last. 


and) between the four of us the process of 
Soliciting articles, editing and _ proofing 
became so much more manageable. Nancy 
and Sam continued to be part of the 
Whotopia editorial board until Nancy’s 
departure in April 2010 (Issue 18) and Sam’s 
in February 2011 (Issue 20). 


Over the years Whotopia has featured 
numerous columns and features but it was 
in Issue 8, published in July 2006, that Target 
Trawl first appeared. Written by long-time 
contributor Nick Mellish, this feature takes a 
look back at the Target Book novels that 
were published in 1970s and 1980s. Since 
the column first appeared in 2006, Target 
Trawl has become the most popular column 
of all time as voted by the readers of 


sie nan 


Whotopia injarecent reader s poll. 


Like any magazine, one of the most 
ant aspects is its layout and 
overs. The initial look and style 
otopia was established by John 
n  Swogger. John was 
ental in providing me with all 
tial graphics for that very first 
ack in 2003 including the 
retro-styled logo and the 
r Issues 1 and 2. | was 
ible for the layout of 
ia from Issue 1 right up to 
r publication of Issue 16, 
e a bit of a break from 
; as well, | wanted to 
little more glitzy 
looking. It was inWantarys20095that 
we approached Will BRGOKSito take on 
the task of putting tOgetherveach 
issue. Will’s involvement begamewith 
overseeing Issue 17 in September 
2009, but unfortunately midWay 
through completing the layout for 
Issue 19 Will had to step down due to 
illness. It was at this point that, in a 
panic, | spoke with long-time cover 
and graphics contributor Jack Drewell, 
who came up with the unique 
background image and layout for the 
pages. From Issue 19 | took over doing 
the layout for each issue again and 
remain doing so to the present day. 


| wanted to 
doing the layo 
find something 


Over Whotopia’s ten years in 
existence twelve cover artists have 
produced covers for the magazine. 
These include: John Gordon Swogger 
(Issues 1 and 2), Dan McDaid (Issue 3), 
Andrew Orton (Issue 4), Jon Wesley 


fn Gad ogg, on ws sumer 
inprovidng alien paps for 
that very stisseodh 200 
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Huff (Issue 5), Brain Taylor (Issues 6 
and 7), Nick Giles (Issue 15), Hamish 
Steele (Issue 16), Nigel Parry (Issue 22 
with Jack Drewell), Thomas Evans 
(Issue 23), Will Brooks (Issues 17, 18 
and 24) and Jack Drewell who has 
produced the most covers for the 
magazine totally twelve to date 
(Issues 8-14, 19-21, 22 with Nigel 
Parry, and the 2008 Spring Special). 


The initial Whotopia logo which 
graced the covers of Issues 1-7 
(October 2003-April 2006) was 


designed by John-Gordon Swogger 
and featured the catchphrase ‘The 
Canadian Doctor Who Fan Magazine’. 
This logo was slightly modified for 
Issue 8 in 2006 and remained in use 


until a completely new logo was — 
designed by Jack Drewell for Issue 12. 
in use today — 


This logo remains 
however the original catchphrase was 
dropped in April 2010 with the 
publication of Issue 18, while the 
original catchphrase made a surprise 
appearance with the logo on Issue 24 
in September 2022, 
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Over the past e have 
interviewed a vast arraveag@m subjects 
from in front and behind ti camera 
on Doctor Who. The magg@pine has 
featured over twenty-five jterviews 
with people such as Steva™ Moffat, 
Victor Pemberton, Nabil Shgipan, Bob 
Baker, Bonnie Langford, chael E 
Briant, Lisa Bowerman, Chri™fopher H 
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Bidmead, Terry Molloy and Janet 
Fielding (whose interview has been 
the most popular with our readggé 
and many more. 

Me 


Ever since the first issugiiillls published 
in 2003, the magazifiguhasssone trom 
strength to strengtiimeusedenissue Jez 
and | strive to ORigeyouNthe best we 
can and provig@eMtensewith something 
they enjoy péadings Obviously We must 
be doing@§Something right, if the 
number Gf#adOWnhlOads for each issue is 
proof ofthe magazine Ss popularity. 


But withOUt those Who contribute to 
each issue) Whotopia wouldnt be the 
quality fanzine that it is today. It is 
those people who spend hours in front 
of their PCs penning material, 
ing covers, searching out 


fanzine a success. | don’t know where 
Whotopia would be without the help 


Mellish, Grant Bull and numerous 
others. It is people like the 
aforementioned that deserve the 

est thanks in helping make 
@pia the success it is and 
who ONG contributed 


wetremengousiein helping us reach 


our tenth anniversary. 


And) Wercan t torgetaour readers 
Glither Without you, We wouldn’t 


i have Nan audience Whoaseem to 


Enjoy this little magazinemo all the 
readers who have supported us 
through the years, thank you. 


All that’s left to say now is please 


fa. raise your glass in salute and to 
§ say, “Congratulations Whotopia on 


the publication of your twenty-fifth 


3 issue and ten years of publication. 
| Here’s to many more. Cheers.” 


Whotopia would like to extend its 
heartfelt gratitude to the following 
individuals who have played a part 


of people like Jez Strickley, Gary 
Phillips, 


in the success of this fanzine over 
the past 10 years... 


n Arnold, Michael S. Collins, 


Paula Harmimondy Kevin Mullen, Alex 


Lydiate, JackiDrewelllan Wheeler, Nick 


AJ Gulyag Alex Lydiate, Alexander Baisden, Allyn Gibson, Altered Vistas Productions, Andrew Orton, Andrew Screen 
Andy Hackett, Andy Henderson, Arnold T Blumberg, Barney McKenna, Ben Brown, Ben Swithern, Bob Furnell 


Bonnie Gale, Bownis Langford, Brendan Kennedy, Brian Morris, Brian Taylor, Charles Norton, Chris Boucher, Chris Kocher 
Chris Skerrow, ChriStopher me Bidmead, Claire Chaplin, Conor O Rourke, The Cosmic Hoboes, Crais Charlesworth, Craig Land 


Crystal Sarakas, Cynthia Randall, Cyril Washbrook, Dan McDaid, Dan Rushton, Daniel Tessier, Dave Bruntnell, Dave Columbus 
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David P May, Dean King "Dianne Mackay, Doctor Who Appreciation Society, Doctor Who News Page, Doctor Who Online 
Drew Payne, Eldon Letkemen, Emily Jones, Evan Casey, Ewen Campion-Clarke) Frazer Hines, Gary Phillips 
ggreg perry, Grant Bull, Grant Houldsworth, Hamish Steele, Helen Clay, Huw Davies) lain Robertson, lan Wheeler 
Inferno Fiction, Jack Drewell, Jackson Rees, Jake Johnson, James Moran, Jamie Aunn, Janet Fielding, Jason Fletcher 
JC Hendershot, Jean-Marc Lofficier, Jez Strickley, Jodie Van de Wetering, Joe Ford, Joe Lidster, John Robertson 
John-Gordon Swogger, Jon Arnold, Jon Wesley Huff, Jonithan Patrick Russell; Joseph Avery-North, Julian Lestersohn 
Julien Slainery, Julio Angel Ortiz, Jurgen Prafig® Ken Holtzhauser, Kenny Smith, Kevin Mullen, Kyle Beech, Kyle Borcz 
Laine Lubar, Laurence Marcus, Lisa Bowermart iseJvameson, Maggie Stables, Malcolm Orr, Margaret Brown 
Mark Murphy, Mark Parmeter, Mark Si . tthew Kresal, Meg MacDonald, Michael E. Briant 
Michael S Collins, Miles Reid-Lobotto, Misha L stein, MJ ollins, Morgan Melhuish, Nabil Shaban, Nancy Gross 
Naomi Westerman, Nicholas Blake, Nick Giles, Nick Wellis igel Parry, Noel Clarke, Okami Murphy, Outpost Gallifrey 
Pat Burt, Patricia Merrick, Patrick Furlong, Paul Corngjf, Paul Hayes, Dr. Paul Lee, Paul Mount, Paul Winter 
Paula Hammond, Peter Harley, Richard Farrell, Rob Ma™mone, Robert Westendorp, Robin LaPasha, Russ Flinn 
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FULL CAST AUDIOBOOKS ON CD AND FOR DOWNLOAD 


LALLA WARD '_ LOUISE JAMESON SEAN CARLSEN 


GALLIFREY V 


THREE DISC BOX SET 
OUT NOW! | 


AANXALTITOD 


a 


ALSO AVAILABLE: GALLIFREY SERIES I=4 


“To celebrate [Whotopia’ s twenty-fifth issue], I’ve sat down and read the next twenty-five 
noveligutiogs, and have written twenty-five-word-long reviews of each of om. 


Reeth and have written 
twenty-five-word-long reviews of THE INVISIBLE ENEMY 
each of them. Another story people scorn but 
Many happy returns! at | enjoy. We're’ in basic 
Nick xx adaptation territory here 
though sadly, so _ this 
TOMB OF THE CYBERMEN novelisation won’t change 
Gerry Davies clearly has a anyone’s opinions of the tale! 
fondness for his script (rightly 
so!) and this  novelisation THE ROBOTS OF DEATH 
expands upon it nicely, moving SiOIG ZONWYHSL  Viividoscioumiy =, ee A supposed classic (it’s certainly 
beyond what budget dictated on re atari very good, but ‘incredible’? I’m 
screen. , not convinced) given a run-of- 
the-mill adaptation, which feels 
THE TIME WARRIOR et  anincn ie sadly standard by now. 
Robert Holmes’ prologue sticks NOLL YH AEO SOSTH SHE eee 
out like a sore thumb compared ais Ald nc a. THE IMAGE OF THE FENDHAL 
to Terrance Dicks’ prose, but the ee oeoum wOine A story that’s rather muddled 
overall book works well, doing on screen, but for once, Dicks’ 
the story justice. Fun. simplistic approach works 
wonders and things make a lot 
DEATH TO THE DALEKS more sense! A surprise success. 
A far better story than 
reputation has it. However, this THE WAR GAMES 
novelisation is average. Not Do | really have to read all these book for issue 25? My favourite Doctor Who story 
awful, but your standard Dicks ever, Malcolm Hulke’s 
‘few embellishments to be novelisation is very average, 
found’ fare. THE SONTARAN EXPERIMENT (complete with massively  spoilerish 
lan Marter embellishes a story that’s sorely| prologue!). Still, there are glimpses of 
THE ANDROID INVASION underrated, like the aforementioned Death | brilliance to find. 
Tom Baker’s ad-libs as seen on screen are/to the Daleks. He makes Styre repellent, 
notably absent, but it’s marginally better | Harry heroic, and the book? Magnificent. DESTINY OF THE DALEKS 
than the televisual original. That being said, This novelisation’s reputation for being as 
it’s still average fodder. THE HAND OF FEAR basic and hurried as they get isn’t one | 
disagree with. Probably better than it was on 


whoops. 


screen, though. 

THE RIBOS OPERATION 

A surprisingly average adaptation from 
Marter, this kickstarts the Key to Time 


sequence with a whimper, which is strange 
as on screen, it’s pretty good. 


UNDERWORLD 

Dull. Painfully dull. The only interesting 
parts happen at the start of the story, and 
then the ship lands, and it all turns super 
dull. 


THE INVASION OF TIME 

Again with the ‘really like this, can’t 
understand the hate for it!’ love from me, 
and again with the ‘straightforward and 
average adaptation’ spiel, too. 


THE STONES OF BLOOD 

Dicks’ heart just isn’t in it anymore, which 
made reading twenty five of these 
novelisations consecutively more of a slog 
than it should have been! 


THE ANDROIDS OF TARA 

Despite high fan regard, I’ve never 
understood Androids’ appeal; the same goes 
for this novelisation. Dull, and never as good 
as it thinks it is. 


THE POWER OF KROLL 


AND THE ANDROIDS OF TARA 
TERRANCE DICKS 


AND THE MONSTER OF PELADON 
TERRANCE DICKS 
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‘AND THE INVASION OF 
7 TERRANCE DICKS TERRANCE DICKS 


“[Destiny of the Daleks’] 
reputation for being as basic 
and hurried as they get isn’t 

one | disagree with.” 


The opposite of Tara with regards to the 
basic story, the novelisation’s accordingly a 
better read thanks to the better source 
material. Kroll! Kroll! Kroll! 


THE ARMAGEDDON FACTOR 

The Key to Time saga and impressively 
sequential run of novelisations ends. Dicks 
does it no favours, but it’s a better ending 
than many claim. 


THE KEYS OF MARINUS 

How Yartek, Leader of the Alien Voord, 
managed to woo fandom when he does 
bugger all here is more impressive than 
Phillip Hinchcliffe’s bland novelisation. 


THE NIGHTMARE OF EDEN 

“A story with more going for it than people 
say,” is what’s always said about Eden, so 
surely it’s no longer not true? Readable 
novelisation. 


)F NIMON — “~ 

To clarify my position on Dicks’ recent paint- 
by-numbers approach to novelisations: the 
books are perfectly readable, but lack flair. 
Nimon is no exception. 


THE HORNS O 


THE MONSTER OF PELADON 

In which Dicks tries to make a_ story 
regarded as a long, tedious slog enjoyable 
by making it a short, tedious slog. The 
result? Average. 


THE CREATURE FROM THE PIT 

David Fisher’s prose is fun (terribly sudden 
ending aside) especially the footnotes, but it 
can’t disguise the mediocre story, nor how 
dull his antagonists are. 


THE ENEMY OF THE WORLD 

A fun enough read, Marter gives us a mostly 
straightforward adaptation, but sprinkles in 
some graphic violence and a spot of 
swearing for kicks, too. 


AN UNEARTHLY CHILD 

Dicks’ adaptation is functional at best, but 
the power of that first episode shines 
through all the same. Fifty years later, it’s 
still bloody brilliant. 


Well, there we have it: 25 books for Issue 
25. At least issue 50 is a way off... 


| Nick Mellish 


AND THE DESTINY OF THE DALEKS 
TERRANCE DICKS 


AND THE HORNS OF NIMON 
TERRANCE DICKS, 


@ 
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In 1963, Doctor Who was simply another 
new television series looking for an 
audience. With its series debut having been 
overshadowed by the assassination of 
President Kennedy, it was the second serial 
of the series, introducing the Daleks, which 
was to secure the series its successful 
foothold on UK popular culture. Yet Terry 
Nation’s creations might not have made it to 
the screen had they not replaced a script by 
writer Anthony Coburn. Entitled first The 
Robots, but soon becoming known as The 
Masters of Luxor, Coburn’s script presents us 
with an intriguing Turn Left situation as well 
as creating a legacy that has lasted for nearly 
five decades. 


The story of The Masters of Luxor begins in 
the summer of 1963 as the production team 
was commissioning the first serials. The 
intended debut story, The Giants, was 
abandoned due to both BBC head of Drama 
Sydney Newman’s unhappiness with the 
script as well as possible technical issues 
with its realization. As a result, the intended 


second story 100,000 BC (later to become 
known as An Unearthly Child), was moved 
forward, leaving the second serial slot 
unfilled. Coburn was quickly commissioned 
to write a replacement story for the slot, 
which soon acquired the working title The 
Robots. 


Soon, the almost inevitable changes to the 
story began as it was developed from 
storyline to scripts. Originally slated to last 
four episodes, The Robots was soon 
expanded to six episodes. The setting 
changed as well from the originally planned 
thirtieth-century Earth to an alien planet. 
The story was quickly taking shape, but so 
were other events that would change the 
history of Doctor Who. 


Producer Verity Lambert and script editor 
David Whitaker were becoming increasingly 
unhappy with the story and, as Coburn made 
rewrites to An Unearthly Child, it became 
clear that his second story was not going to 
be ready in time for its production slot. In 


late September 1963, Lambert and Whitaker 
decided to swap the story around for the 
intended fifth serial, allowing more time to 
develop Coburn’s script. The intended fifth 
serial was by a writer better known for his 
comedy work, named Terry Nation and his 
story, The Mutants, was soon to become 
better known simply as The Daleks. 


This decision would ultimately seal the fate 
of the story. While the story would pick up a 
new title, one that would remain with the 
story from that point onwards, The Masters 
of Luxor, in October 1963. Despite the 
continuing work, as The Daleks was being 
aired across seven weeks between 
December 1963 and January 1964, the 
decision was made to push Coburn’s script 
even further back until the series’ second 
production block. As a result, its intended 
fifth story slot was taken by another Terry 
Nation penned story, The Keys of Marinus 
(1964). While The Masters of Luxor would 
eventually be considered for the sixth story 
of the second production block, it would 


This decision would ultimately seal the fate 
of the story. While the story would pick up a 
new title, one that would remain with the 
story from that point onwards, The Masters 
of Luxor, in October 1963. Despite the 
continuing work, as The Daleks was being 
aired across seven weeks between 
December 1963 and January 1964, the 
decision was made to push Coburn’s script 
even further back until the series’ second 
production block. As a result, its intended 
fifth story slot was taken by another Terry 
Nation penned story, The Keys of Marinus 
(1964). While The Masters of Luxor would 
eventually be considered for the sixth story 
of the second production block, it would 
ultimately be abandoned all together. 
Coburn would never write again for Doctor 
Who and his unmade Doctor Who story 
would remain in obscurity for nearly thirty 
years. 


As the series was coming to the end of its 
original run in the late 1980s, the UK-based 
company Titan Books received a license to 
begin publishing a range of Doctor Who 


that it was September 1992, twenty-nine Ss 


\7 Sar 
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years after the story had been initially 
postponed, before it finally hit the shelves 
and fans were given an opportunity to at 
last read the story. 


In the afterword, McElroy makes clear ~~ 
4 


that his editorial changes to the script | 


were minimal, mainly pertaining to the 


fact the script was written very early on in | 
the production of the series. Examples 
that pointed to this include Susan being * 
referred to in the original script as § 
“Suzanne” (with the Doctor calling her ‘ 
“Sue” from time to time), lan calling the F 
Doctor “Doc” and the Doctor in return 
calling him by his first name rather than 34 
the more familiar “Chesterton” or “my & 


boy”. While changing these things to Ee 


bring the script in line with the rest of —= 
the series, the rest of the script was left s 
very much alone, allowing for an 
interesting look at the story itself. 


Coburn’s plot, across six episodes, On rae 
forth first a mystery, then a fight for survival 


While The Masters of Luxor would 
eventually be considered for the sixth story 


of the second production block, it would 
ultimately be abandoned all together. 
Coburn would never write again for Doctor 
Who and his unmade Doctor Who story 
would remain in obscurity for nearly thirty 


years. 


script books. Appropriately titled Doctor 
Who —- The Scripts and edited by John 
McElory, the range began in 1988 with 
publication of the script for An Unearthly 
Child, though published as The Tribe of Gum. 
It was in the process of putting together the 
release of that script book the previous year 
that Coburn’s widow, Joan Moon, revealed 
to McElory that she had the unproduced 
script. Previously planned script books, as 
well as apparent issues with BBC Enterprises 
regarding further books in the range, meant 


and lastly a desperate race against time. 
Following on from the events of An 
Unearthly Child, the TARDIS is drawn by a 
signal to what appears to be a dead planet 
and a mysterious crystal building. The 
Doctor flies the TARDIS like a helicopter over 
the building, despite reservations from 
Barbara. Soon though, the TARDIS is drawn 
into the building and is drained of power. 
Having found a meal prepared for them, the 
TARDIS crew find themselves exploring the 
multi-level building whose only occupants 
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apheare 
to be various robots (the Mark One robots 
and the more advanced Derivitrons) and a 
mysterious man known only as The Perfect 
One. The robots believe the travellers to be 
“the masters of Luxor”, a technocracy who 
built the various robots to be their servants, 
and programmed them to act like slaves so 
they could feel superior to them. They also 
dreamt up a greater robot, one that their 
robot servants would ultimately build: The 
Perfect One. 


The Perfect One, though, wants to be more 
than a machine. He has been experimenting 
on the criminals sent to this world from 
Luxor in an attempt to reach that goal, and 
intended to use the travellers as his next test 
subjects, starting with Barbara and Susan. To 
stop an attack by the travellers, The Perfect 
One warns that he is connected to “an 
atomic magazine” that will destroy the 
building if any harm comes to him. Before 
they can take any further action though, 
they realize they’ve been drugged. While 
The Perfect One begins his experiments, lan 
and the Doctor escape into the dead world 
beyond the building and locate the source of 
the signal that drew the TARDIS here to 
begin with: a mausoleum in the center of a 
cemetery. Inside the mausoleum, they 


they discover Tabon, the former Scientific 
Master of Luxor. He is a man with grief and 
self-loathing, a scientist who once 
experimented on his own people to further 
his dream of building The Perfect One. 
Though he realized the madness of his 
dream, the robots nevertheless built him 
anyway. The Doctor and lan convince him to 
return with them to try and save their fellow 
travellers. 


Meanwhile, Barbara and Susan have resisted 
the best efforts of The 
Perfect One, though 
one of their escape 
attempts nearly leads 
to disaster as The 
Perfect One is hurt. 
The Doctor, lan and 
Tabon make their way 
into the building 
where Tabon and his 
creation are brought 
together at last. 
However, The Perfect }, 
One is horrified when 
Tabon falls to his 
knees and begs him 
to release the others. 
The Perfect One now 
realizes that Tabon |m 
feels only loathing for 
his creation, and that |) | 


he himself will never f= Pm 
be more than a 
machine, however 


Soldiers, or the scene in the final episode 
where Susan, lan and Barbara discuss The 
Perfect One’s anticipation of meeting his 
creator. In particular there is an exchange 
that makes the themes quite clear: 


SUSAN: Why are you Earth people afraid of 
the word ‘God’? 

IAN: Because he is no longer scientific. 
BARBARA: He waits for his God, and his God 
is only a man. | can’t bear to watch. 

IAN: (to Susan) Does that answer your 


The Cast of the Masters of Luxor fan film production 
|__ 


advanced he may be. 

The Perfect One, unable to cope with his 
creator’s rejection, orders the robots to 
destroy him, but Tabon countermands the 
order. The robots reaction to the conflicting 
orders is one of chaotic destruction, leading 
to The Perfect One being injured. Tabon 
stays behind to keep The Perfect One’s 
wounds at bay just long enough for the 
TARDIS to finally regain enough power to 
take off just before the atomic magazine 
destroys not just the building but the dead 
world itself. 


What is clear from the script is its strong 
emphasis on heavily religious themes. In 
fact, the religious themes aren’t even subtle, 
they are made explicit at times such as a 
scene in episode five where Barbara and 
Susan sing the hymn Onward, Christian 


question? 


These themes are at the heart of the story. 
The Perfect One, his wishes and desires, 
especially with the involvement of the 
character Tabon in his past, is the perfect 
example of this. In this regard, the script 
bares some superficial resemblance to the 
climax of the 1979 film Star Trek: The Motion 
Picture as a machine seeks its creator (or 
‘God’ as the characters themselves state in 
the above quoted exchange) and tries to 
become more like it so it can be something 
greater than what it is. As a result, the script 
— at least in terms of this themes, is perhaps 
more philosophical then many of the stories 
of the classic series. This thematic emphasis 
might also explain why the story was 
ultimately dropped as the series moved 


more and more into sci-fi/adventure stories 
and away from doing the type of story that 
The Masters Of Luxor was pushing to be. 


Another point of interest is in the 
characterizations of the four lead characters. 
For the most part, once McElroy made his 
editorial changes, the characterizations are 
at times surprisingly close to what appeared 
in the aired stories of the era. The first 
episode is a perfect example of this as each 
character has moments that just he or she 
perfectly fits, from 
lan's “the 
projectionist has 
| gone home” line to 
Barbara’s ill-feelings 
about the city to 
the Doctor’s and 
-| Susan’s curiosity 
about it. There are 
moments though 
where the 
characterization 
goes astray, such as 
the occasional piece 
of B-Movie 
exclamations like 
“Holy Moley!” or 
lan’s occasional 
swearing. There’s 
also the Doctor who 
is portrayed at 
times to be a man 
of both science and 
religion, something 
that would never be 
seen in the television series. These oddities 
of plot and dialogue characterization bear 
out how early in the series this script was 
conceived and hints at the direction the 
series might have taken. 


Once the script book was published, it 
appeared that this would be the end of the 
line for The Masters of Luxor. Time, though, 
would prove otherwise. In the two decades 
since its publication, the story has in fact 
been produced at last. Not just once, but 
twice, in the space of little over a decade. 


The first of these productions took place in 
2001. Inspired by the script book, Chicago 
area fan Frank Smialek approached fellow 
fan Anthony Sarlo to produce a fan-film 
version. The two would edit the original 


IK. 


CAROLE ANN FORD & 
WILLIAM RUSSELL PERFORM 


ISTERS 
MA 
OF LUXOR 


ANTHONY COBURN 
wD BY NIGELROBINSON 


I KLOSKA 
JOSEPH 
js THE PERFECT ONE 


Coburn script, 


ultimately 
episodes worth of material as well as making 
some changes of emphasis. The film was 
shot in a studio in Morton Grove, Illinois 
across ten days during the summer of 2001. 
The first two episodes premiered at the 
Chicago TARDIS convention in November 


removing two 


2001, while the final two episodes 
premiered at the same convention the 
following year, garnering considerable praise 
from viewers. 


After that, and perhaps ironically considering 
the history of the originals script, the film 
seemed to disappear into obscurity. As 
writer JE Smith noted in his piece on the fan 
film for the website Fan Film Follies, “While 
a few videotapes seem to have been sent 
out, it was never advertised or widely 
circulated, and the VHS tapes that did go out 
seem to have stayed in private hands.” It 
wasn’t until 2009 that the film began to 
make its way onto sites such as Google 
Video and Youtube, courtesy of the Doctor 
Who Fan Film Database. There was also a 
DVD version of the film made available at 
one point, featuring an audio commentary 
by Smialek and Sarlo. 


So how does the film stand up as both a 


production of 
Coburn’s script 
and as a fan film? 


The script, as 
edited by Smialek 
and Sarlo, largely 
follows the 
original Coburn 
script. The first 
episode in 
particular reads 
as an almost 
word for word 
performance 
of the episode 
one script 
(though it 
shifts the 
cliffhanger to 
be more in 
line with the 
style of the 
series). The 
same is largely true 
for episode two, cutting down on a 
sequence where the TARDIS crew members 
sneak out of their rooms, moving the 
cliffhanger into the scripted episode three 
and replacing the drugging of the TARDIS 
crew with the Perfect One stunning them 
with a weapon. The latter two episodes each 
effectively combine two episodes into one 
(fan film episode three combining Coburn’s 
episodes three and four, fan film episode 
four combining Coburn’s episodes five and 
six). As Sarlo noted in an interview on Fan 
Film Follies, there were other cuts and 
changes made as well: 


“There were some elements that just didn’t 
work. For instance, there’s a scene where 
Tabon needs to give the Doctor directions. In 
the original script, they actually go through 
the entire set of directions in dialogue. We 
just said, ‘Do you have a pen? I'll draw you a 
map.’ | also remember the Doctor saying 
some creepy things about how hot Susan is. 
Generally, the things we cut were 
superfluous, and we felt them unnecessary 
to the story. The main thing we changed was 
the Doctor’s role. In 1963, lan was the hero, 
and the Doctor was just the plot device to 
get lan into adventures, and explain things. 
We wanted to make the Doctor the hero, as 
he ended up being later, so we gave the 


Doctor all of lan’s hero-work, and cut out the 
pages of dialogue dedicated to talking about 
how frail and tired the Doctor is, and how he 
needs to sit down. That was probably the 
greatest change to the original.” 


One result of combining the latter episodes 
had the effect of toning done the religious 
subtext of the original Coburn script. While it 
is still apparent with a few lines during a 
scene in episode three where Tabon explains 
why he ran away, scenes like Barbara and 
Susan hymn signing and the aforementioned 
scene in the final episode are both cut. 
Whether this was deliberate or not is 
unclear, though perhaps it was done for 
reasons similar to what led to the other cuts 
made to the script. 


As a fan film, it’s as good as you are likely to 
get. Smialek chose to do the film as a 
pastiche of early 1960s Doctor Who as it was 
shot entirely on video’ with limited 
cinematography, 1960s takes on _ the 
futuristic sets and costumes required for the 
story, a limited and largely electronic score 
and, perhaps most importantly, presented in 
black and white (though it was in fact shot in 
color and then re-graded). The cast was 
mostly theater trained and this too adds to 
the feeling that this is a pastiche, particularly 
with the performances of Sarlo as the Doctor 
(playing what seems to be a younger version 
of William Hartnell’s Doctor), Samantha 
Eaton as Susan and Matt Ellegood as The 
Perfect One. It might be worth noting that, 
due to the lack of appropriate age gap 
between Sarlo and Eaton, the decision was 
made to make the Doctor and Susan uncle/ 
niece instead of grandfather/granddaughter. 
Like so many of the 1960s stories, there is an 
occasional stagy and static feeling to the 
production, (especially in the third episode, 
which Smialek and Sarlo both note on the 
DVD commentary was perhaps the most 
difficult episode to edit in post-production). 
Overall though, the performances and 
production values play into the pastiche 
route taken for the film. 


Just as the fan film was seeing the light of 
day, the possibility began to arise of yet 
another production of the story. In 2008, Big 
Finish Productions (the UK-based company 
that had been producing Doctor Who audio 
dramas and spin-offs since 1999) began a 
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new range of releases under the banner of 
Doctor Who — The Lost Stories. Initially 
producing unmade stories from the Colin 
Baker era, it soon became clear that there 
would be stories from other eras of the 
show. The first Lost Story release from the 
First Doctor’s era was to be the more 
recently rediscovered Farewell, Great 
Macedon and The Fragile Yellow Arc of 
Fragrance by Moris Farhi in 2010 as The First 
Doctor Box-set. The success of that box-set 
and its ‘enhanced talking book’ format led 
Nigel Robinson (former Target book editor/ 
author and the adapter of the two stories in 
the box-set) to suggest a production of The 
Masters of Luxor. After clearing the rights 
with Coburn’s widow, the story was 
recorded across three days in February 2011 
and was at last released in August 2012, 
nearly twenty years after the original Titan 
script book was published. 


Unlike the usual full-cast audio dramas that 
Big Finish normally releases for Doctor Who, 
this production of The Masters of Luxor was 
done instead as an ‘enhanced talking book’. 
To explain the format, Robinson took the 
Coburn script and turned it into what is 
effectively prose. This prose is read by actors 
William Russell and Carole Ann Ford (who 
reprise their respective roles from the 
television series, as well as narrating the 
story and also taking the parts of the First 
Doctor and Barbara). Joining them is actor 
Joseph Kloska who reads in the various 
robots as well as The Perfect One and 
Tabon. The result gives this version of the 
story the most unique feel of its three 
versions: a cross between a novelization of 
the scripts and one of Big  Finish’s 
Companion Chronicles releases. 


Like the fan film before it, Robinson’s 
adaptation of the Coburn scripts is largely 
faithful. Robinson keeps the six episode 
structure of the story and also retains the 
originally written cliffhangers. But instead of 
keeping the story in either of its originally 
intended placements, the story is shifted to 
after the previous First Doctor stories in the 
Lost Stories range. It also keeps the originally 
written cliffhangers despite some of them 
being rather odd (the first episode 
cliffhanger with Susan biting into some food 
to see if it has been poisoned is a good 
example). 
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Robinson though makes some changes of his 
own. Due to the lack of descriptions given in 
the script, Robinson was largely given free 
rein to create descriptions for the characters 
and sets. The Mark One robots descriptions 
seem to come out of 1950s B-movies while 
the Derivitrons were based, by Robinson’s 
own notes for the CD release, on the 
Miranda robot from the classic silent film 
Metropolis (1927). For The Perfect One and 
Tabon, Robinson took note that the name 
seemed to come from the discovery of the 


...what The Masters 


Barbara being changed from Onward, 
Christian Soldiers to the somewhat less 
religious hymn Jerusalem. Given that the 
point of the Lost Stories range is to present 
stories from the era, this change in emphasis 
(while having its reasons) seems odd as 
surely the point is to present the story, even 
with some possibly anachronistic themes, 
intact. 


The Big Finish version of the story also has 
two of the series original cast members both 


of Luxor represents is 


an intriguing Turn Left style of “what if?” for 
Doctor Who in tts earliest days. 


so-called ‘Tabon Man’, a fossilized early 
humanoid discovered in the Philippines the 
year before Coburn wrote his scripts. As a 
result, the characters were given a 
description somewhat Asian in appearance 
with skin “the color of pale honey.” The 
devices used for The Perfect One’s 
experiments are also taken from the 
aforementioned Metropolis as well. 


Some of Robinson’s characterization, where 
he was allowed to fill in gaps in the script, 
can be a bit odd as well. A perfect example 
being a moment early on where Susan 
daydreams about being kidnapped “half 
naked” by one of the robots. While this is 
perhaps befitting any number of B-movies 
from the 1950s and 1960s, it feels odd 
coming from this character even if Carole 
Ann Ford is reading it. 


The production also reduces the religious 
subtext significantly. As Robinson explained 
in an interview in Big Finish’s promotional 
magazine Vortex, “There’s quite a heavy 
religious subtext in The Masters of Luxor 
which | had to tone down a little — but not 
excise completely — as | thought it would jar 
with a modern and increasingly secular 
audience which isn’t really used to seeing 
such philosophical concepts explored so 
deeply in Doctor Who.” The main result of 
this is that the scene in episode six, quoted 
earlier in this article, was cut out completely 
as well as the hymn sung by Susan and 


reprising their roles and narrating the story. 
William Russell and Carole Ann Ford, having 
done similar jobs on The First Doctor Box-set 
as well as their work on the Companion 
Chronicles, are well versed in this style of 
production and are the definite highlight of 
this production. Their performances also 
bring out the best parts of the original 
Coburn script such as lan’s “the projectionist 
has gone home” line in the first episode. 
Joseph Kloska’s performances as the various 
other characters is the icing on the cake, 
giving Russell and Ford both a fine actor to 
bounce off in their scenes together. The 
sums of their performances give this Big 
Finish version an air of authenticity that 
might otherwise be lacking due to the 
sometimes excessive changes made by 
Robinson. 


In the end, for all three versions of the story 
that exist in various formats, what The 
Masters of Luxor represents is an intriguing 
Turn Left style of “what if?” for Doctor Who 
in its earliest days. Or, as adapter Robinson 
himself asked in response to a_ similar 
question the Vortex interview, “Would there 
have been Luxor- and _ Derivitron-mania 
rather than Dalek-mania?” 


The answer to that question, like the 
possible TV version of the story, is one that 


is ultimately lost in time. 


| Matthew Kresal 
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Issue 24 already... | mean 25! Yes, | know| different moments in the past or future; it’s 


those of you that actually read|the reason we admire our Doctor so much 
‘Wholife’ (Hello Mum!) will be aware it was] (No, not you Doctor Brown and yes that rash 
missing from last time around. My apologies, | has cleared up now, thank you). So, like one 
but in a timey-wimey way of my favourite classic Beano characters ‘Les 
here is my piece from Pretend’, let’s pretend... 

the past, here in 
the present... 


Sometimes a love of 
something can have a 


This —_issue’s blind effect on us, we 
theme (last don’t see the faults as 
issue’s... this they are, we let things slide 
is going to or make excuses for errors or 
g e t sheer crap! But in our new- 
confusing!) is found time machine we can 
time travel. put right some of those things 


We would all 
love a police 
box of our own 


in the Who world. Hey, maybe | 
could get this piece in Issue 24 
after all! Hold on, you are in for a 


that would very bumpy ride... 
allow us to 
whizz off, The Year of the Rat 


i nto 
The Talons of Weng-Chiang is a masterpiece: 
gothic, dark and all-in-all special. | mean, it 
has the Doctor dressed as Sherlock Homes, 
come on! But there is a ‘but’ and this ‘but’ is 
rather big and furry. Yes, | am of course 
talking about ‘the Rat’. Let’s not pull any 
punches, it’s Stuart Fell covered in felt! It 
doesn’t work, it doesn’t look good and it’s all 
rather embarrassing really. How poor Louise 
, Jameson kept a straight scream | don’t 
\ know. Ambition was high with this serial 
and it met in all areas but the rat. But 
now, with our trusty Blue Box (that’s a 
great name for a Doctor Who 


fanzine, take note past Grant) at the ready, 
we can travel backwards in time and suggest 
to the production team that we lose the rat 
‘costume’, as it were, and instead have stunt 
man Stuart Fell crawling around on all fours 
doing Roland Rat impressions. Let’s be 
honest, that would be funnier and less 
embarrassing for all involved. 


The Year of the Prat 


| am sure kids read Whotopia so | can’t 
really say what | think of Adric, and also my 
Mum doesn’t think | know or use such 
language (Mum, | am 30 now!) But | don’t 
like him; he is annoying, stupid, annoying, 
wears pyjamas, annoying, condescending 
and annoying. A more fitting end to 
Earthshock would have been this... 


Inside the TARDIS: 

All are sombre and near tears as the sacrifice 
Adric has made is realised. The Doctor is on 
his knees at the TARDIS console, appearing 
distraught. He straightens holding a record. 
He inserts it into a panel and presses a 
combination of buttons; a click and a whirl 
are heard... the needle hits the groove and 
Sam the Sham and the Pharaohs’ ‘Woolly 
Bully’ blasts around the room. The Doctor 
and companions break into hysterics of joy 
as with another flick of a switch a banner 
reading ‘Worst. Companion. Ever’ drops 
from the ceiling and balloons and streamers 
float down. The party is just beginning and a 
three-man conga line dances us to the 
closing credits. 


“LT would... use my time machine to travel to the 
future and make sure the Doctor Is still 
delighting future generations, filling their heads 

with wondrous adventures and excitement...” 


Alternatively, we write out Adric completely 
and replace him with someone more 
faithful, more reliable, more pleasing to the 
audience and far less annoying: Jess the Cat 
from Postman Pat. | mean how loyal is that 
cat? In all weather he sits in that van with 
those parcels and post and often saves the 
day. He may not have a mathematics badge, 
or whatever that thing was, but he cleans 
himself, doesn’t wear pyjamas even though 
he is up earlier than Adric and is less 
annoying. FACT. 


Colin’s Technicolour Dreamcoat 


Colin Baker is great, a top man, who sadly 
never got the chance to shine as we know he 
would. However, in his short time one thing 
did shine: that bloody outfit! As handsome 
as Colin looks still, its ridiculous, | mean who 
designed it anyway, the children of Hatfield 
Primary School Nursery (I’m looking at 
you past Grant!)? | know it was the 
1980s and those neon ‘shades’ were in 
but come on. Instead, maybe a sensible * 
pin stripe suit... bugger been done. | 
know, a leather jacket and 
jumper combo... flip, been , 
there too. | know a tweed | 
jacket and bow tie... man, 
this time-travel thing , 
messes with your mind 4) <4 
and watch! Okay, maybe * 
we could just tone it iy 
down a bit, introduce (af 
pastel shades to the 
costume design office 
and lose those bloody 
question marks!! 


arg & 
Love and Monsters — 
Say no more... 


The first time | watched Love and 

Monsters was with my daughter 2 
and all she said about half way 
through was “Where’s the 
Doctor?” Now, we know this to be 
this season’s ‘Doctor-lite’ episode; 
bless these actors, 13 episodes is 
too much hard work, compared to 
the four million Bill Hartnell 
churned out each year. No wonder 
he fluffed his lines so much, they #2 
were probably being written as 
they filmed them. But when the 
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Doctor does finally appear it gets messy. Up 
to then it hadn’t been too bad. | like Marc 
Warren as an actor, like the diary-style 
format, Peter Lay is Peter Kay and it features 
music from the superb ELO. It’s the ending 
that irks me, you know the whole paving 
slab thing. To let poor Ursula remain in this 
form is very un-Doctor like. Surely a death 
and a thousand “I’m sorry, I’m so... So sorry” 
from the Doctor would have been better 
than what we are left with and then that 
crude ‘We still have a love life’ line... no! 


So let’s tamper with the script a little... 


Doctor: Hello, it’s that chap Mr Teatime 
from that Discworld programme. Oh and 
Peter Kay and that woman from Bridget 
Jones’ Diary that sounds like a mouse. This 
can’t be good. 

The Doctor fiddles with the sonic 
i screwdriver. 

\ Doctor: Right let’s see... ‘End of 

e 1 Episode’ setting coming up. 

1 A buzz from the sonic screwdriver 
and everyone morphs into 
their characters from 
other programmes/ 
films and stands 
before the Doctor 
and Rose. 

Doctor: Boosh, job 
done... let’s go eat 
KFC. 
® Rose: But why 
i Doctor? 

-, Doctor: Because 
| we want too. 

| Rose: That’s my 
83 song!! 

Doctor: You sang 

that?! Next you will be 

telling me you married Chris 

Evans?! Not on my TARDIS 
love... 

The Doctor slams the 
TARDIS door in Rose’s face 
and goes in search of a 
new companion... Jess the 
Cat. 

The End... sort of. 


J 


Casting Director 


s So far we have been 
being very serious in this 
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quest for correctness... what? This is as 
serious as | get, honestly ask my wife! So 
let’s have some fun... Many people have a 
dream actor they would like to see play the 
Doctor and mine would have to be the late 
great Ronnie Barker. A true hero of mine, 
star of most of my favourite shows such as 
Open All Hours, Porridge, Going Straight and 
the list goes on. Who wouldn’t want an 
Arkwright/Fletcher/Clarence hybrid behind 
the controls of the TARDIS console? Imagine 
the laughs, the performance and as a 
companion — the one and only David Jason 
as his Open All Hours character Granville. 
The ‘Deputy under Manager’ who’s always 
dreaming of getting away and seeing the 
world — now he can. 

To be honest with you, if | were to be given 
the controls of a time machine (Please God, | 
promise to use it for good this time), | 
wouldn’t change Doctor Who in the 
slightest. For it is an unconditional love | 
have for it. | would instead use my time 
machine to travel to the future and make 
sure the Doctor is still delighting future 
generations, filling their heads with 
wondrous adventures and excitement for 
many, many years to come. 


Plus, maybe watch my Manchester United 
with the 1968 European Cup and celebrate 
with Georgie Best. Then jam with Syd 
Barrett, visit Nick Drake and reassure him his 
success will come and acknowledgment of 
his natural talents will be enjoyed in years 
beyond his and see my grandparents one 
last time. 


Until next time, whatever issue number that 
is now, it takes so little to confuse this 
brain... take care people. 

Grant 


PS. This ‘Wholife’ is dedicated to my good 
friends Bob and Jez of Whotopia, who gave 
me my chance in fandom... yes, blame them! 
Thank you guys, | will always be grateful. 


PPS. A message from future rant to present 
Grant — | owe you a tenner... oh, and don’t 
eat that chicken sandwich in 2018, no 
matter how good it looks, that green stuff 
isn’t pesto! 


PPS. Definitely going this time — Bye x 
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Me VEU WIT UNRSICOOK inal as 
Bel Winker 


Fandom is a fascinating thing, both in 
concept and practice. The obsessive, or near 
-obsessive, adoration of a person or persons, 
accompanied by lively if not intense 
exchanges of opinion between members, 
can make running fan clubs and fanzines, 
organising and attending fan conventions, 
and dipping into the world of the online fan 
forum, a particularly delicate business. 


Doctor Who fandom is no different. Over the 
years it has given rise to any number of fan- 
related endeavours, including a rich world of 
writings, ranging from the scholarly to the 
satirical to the tongue-in-cheek. Fictional 
projects are at least as broad, if not more so, 
with countless numbers of short stories 
filling the digital pages of forums and 
websites, and inviting comment wherever it 
may be found. 


1976 is widely viewed as the turning point 
year for Doctor Who fandom in the UK. As 
Britain was heading towards its hottest 
summer on record, a society of fans 
emerged that was formally recognised by 
the BBC as the source of authorised 
information on the series. The Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society, or DWAS, was duly 
launched, along with its monthly newsletter 
Celestial Toyroom, which was produced 
alongside the pre-existing features fanzine, 
TARDIS. The subsequent year saw the arrival 
of DWAS’ fan-fiction collection, Comic 
Masque, forming a trio of publications which 
would became the mainstay of a society now 
in its thirty-seventh year — the longest- 
running Doctor Who fan club in the world. 


Over the years, DWAS has had its fair share 
of challenges and changes, with the 
founding members of its executive departing 
in 1980, and a number of rival clubs and 
fanzines cropping up, of which the latter 
routinely sought breaking news headlines on 
the series ahead of DWAS. 


Since the programme’s return in 2005, the 
landscape of fandom has evolved still 
further. Now online forums are the principal 
meeting place for fans from across the 
world, and a new wave of devotees, whose 
formative memories of Doctor Who centre 
upon Christopher Eccleston’s Ninth Doctor, 
are coming of age and looking to develop 
clubs and fanzines of their own. 


With Whotopia celebrating its twenty-fifth 
issue, it’s about time we took a look into the 
world of organised fandom, and who better 
to answer our questions than DWAS’s 
current Coordinator and occasional editor of 
Celestial Toyroom, Paul Winter. 


Whotopia: Hello Paul, it’s great to have you 
join us. Let’s start with your background in 
fandom. Just how long have you been a 
fully-fledged Whovian, if you will, and what 
first inspired you to get involved in the 
Doctor Who Appreciation Society (DWAS)? 


Paul Winter: | think | became a Who fan 


around 1972, the first time | saw Doctor 
Who. | would have been four years old and | 
have a vague memory of my Dad asking me 
if | wanted to watch the Daleks (probably 
Day of the Daleks). | also remember my 
Mum saying that it would be too frightening 
for me. | do not really remember too much 
about Doctor Who after that, other than 
being hooked on it from the very start. 
When you are very young memories get 
mixed together, and | recall thinking that the 
Daleks were in the show all the time. In 
practice that was probably just the four 
parts of Day of the Daleks taking what 
seemed like an eternity to be told! | 
remember Alpha Centauri in The Curse of 
Peladon and | remember Jo Grant leaving 
and Sarah Jane arriving. For a while | was 
quite obsessed with hero worship where Jon 
Pertwee was concerned. A few years later 
when | met him at an agricultural show (and 
had a ride with some other kids in the Chitty 
Chitty Bang Bang car driven by JP — an odd 
mix), | queued for his autograph afterwards, 
and when it was my turn, | was quite literally 
lost for words. | still have that autograph — it 
is on the back of a postcard of a steam train. 


How | came to be involved with fandom is 
another story. Our family holidays were 
always in the UK back in the 1970s and | was 
often promised a trip home via Longleat if | 
was good (often involving a huge detour). 
On one of these occasions (it would have 
been 1976) my Dad picked up a leaflet 
headed ‘Calling All Doctor Who Fans’ from 
the exhibition. It was an AS duplicated thing 
and invited you to send off for details of the 
Doctor Who Appreciation Society. | did that 
and a few weeks later | was a member. You 
did not pay a fee then — CT and/or TARDIS 
magazines were bought either on 
subscription or individually. My first copy of 
TARDIS was the December 1976 version. It 
cost 8 pence plus a stamped addressed 
envelope and had a pen and ink drawing of 


the Doctor from The War Machines on it. 
The cover said ‘Doctor Who is 13’. Older 
than me! Well, not older than me now... 


| did not really understand a lot of what was 
in the Society journals in my early days of 
membership but | was in awe of people who 
had, apparently, actually seen the black-and- 
white shows. | found Jeremy Bentham’s 
STINFOs and other publications to be of 
immense value and | poured over the 
content of those. Prior to this, all | had about 
the show’s history was my 10th Anniversary 
Special. What is nice for me now is that all 
these items from the initial flyer onwards 
are in the Society archive. 


Getting involved with DWAS is something 
that | initially tried in about 1993. lan Cook 


“My perception /s that whilst 
the new era clearly has a lot 
of young fans, the more 
serious ones of any age are 
followers of both versions of 
the show” 
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retired as treasurer and | applied to be his| | 5 


replacement. | attended a Society Executive 
meeting in Wimbledon that, looking back, 
had a lot of people at it. The three 
candidates were myself, Alex Fowles who 
subsequently got the post and Darren Allen 
who became Social Secretary shortly 
afterwards. | was quite disappointed when | 
was unsuccessful, but subsequent events 
involving a breakdown of the membership 


department probably meant that was just as| | 


well. When Alex moved on in 1996 | 
reapplied and again attended another 
Executive meeting in Southend — that time, | 
got the post. | think that raising the subject 
of the Society being licensed in light of the 
BBC — Universal TV Movie was the right thing 
to say there. Since then, | have taken a back 
seat a few times but always ended up 
coming forward again, and when we needed 
a new Coordinator | was the obvious choice, 
because | knew the right people, and how it 
all worked. Plus, by that point, the previous 
coordinator Karen Davies and | had become 
very much a team within a team and we had 
been doing a lot of the admin between us 
anyway. 


And | am NOT a “Whovian”! 


W: Point taken and duly noted, Paul ;). You 
must have seen some significant changes in 
that time. What would you say is the single 
biggest difference in fandom between then 
and now? 


PW: Actually | will pick on two if | may. The 


) CELESTIAL 
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first is that we now know so much about the 
show that | often think there is little left to 
find out. Occasionally something new 
surfaces, as the most recent edition of 
‘Nothing at the End of the Lane’ has shown, 
with details of the un-made radio series in it. 
(A highly recommend magazine by the way). 
But for the most part the function of DWAS 
publications in telling you things you did not 
already know is no longer there. Secondly, 
and probably more significantly, is the arrival 
of the Internet. In 1996 when | arrived, | did 
have my own computer (an Amstrad PCW) 
but | was not wired up. | did not really 
appreciate quite what the net would be. 
DWAS by that time had its own website and 


we had a single email address. It was set up 
for us (prior to my arrival) by Chuck Foster 
whose name you will often see these days 
on the closing credits of many DVD extras. 
Unfortunately, whilst Chuck dragged us into 
the online age | do not believe the Society 
Executive itself fully appreciated what the 
internet would do to fandom, and as a result 
we really missed the boat there. Gallifrey 
Base could have been DWAS Online. Chuck 
certainly had the expertise and the desire to 
develop that kind of site (and what he gave 
us was very good), but for whatever reason 
the rest of us did not see it — and we lost 
out. | think that was a turning point for us 
and for fandom. 


W: Understandably contrasts exist between 
long-time fans, who have followed the 
series since its original run, and up-and- 
coming followers inspired by the Doctor's 
return in 2005. Fresh blood is vital to Doctor 
Who’s continuing success, but just how 
much interaction is there between these 
two generations? 


PW: My perception is that whilst the new 
era clearly has a lot of young fans, the more 
serious ones of any age are followers of both 
versions of the show. What you need to bear 
in mind is that all through those barren years 
from 1989 to 2004, the programme 
continued to pick up lots of new, young 
followers. That must have been down to a 
combination of VHS and DVD sales, UK Gold 
repeats and parental encouragement. So 
Doctor Who in its classic form has continued 
to find a new audience and that has not 
changed. It is just that the route to it is 
different now — people like the new show 
and find their way to the classic one as a 
result. So | do not see a firm divide between 
the ‘two generations’ as you put it. Some 
like one era, some like the other but most, 
including me, like both. | think the current 
Moffat driven stories are for the most part 
superb, and | count Matt Smith amongst my 
favourite Doctors. But | love Jon Pertwee’s 
era too. 


W: For those young fans who first 
encountered the Doctor in 2005, we’re 
approaching the time when they will be 
taking up the reins of fandom for 
themselves. Do you foresee any major 
developments as the leadership roles are 


passed down to the post-2005 fans? 


PW: No quite simply. | think that fandom will 
continue to evolve and as we can do more 
and more online, that is the way it will 
inevitably go. | do not think that there is a 
baton to be handed on because, as | said 
before, | do not think the divide between 
two groups of serious fans really exists. 
However if there is anyone out there who 
would like to get involved they only need 
drop us a line —| am especially keen to hear 
from anyone with desktop publishing 
experience! 


W: DWAS’ monthly publication, Celestial 
Toyroom, is very much the flagship of 
hardcopy fanzines, keeping the paper- 
based publication alive at a time when 
many of its contemporaries have opted to 
switch to an electronic format. Have you 
ever considered following a similar route? 
More, do you think a hardcopy fanzine, 
which is not a fan club publication, can 
compete with the digital world? 


PW: Several questions there. Firstly, | 
think that CT is probably the last shout for | 
paper-based fanzines and | would not be | 
surprised if soon it became the only one 
left. Some of the other hardcopy 
magazines have disappeared very 
recently. Panic Moon, which | loved, has 
gone on hiatus and Blue Box is not 
currently being produced mainly 
because we poached the editor! A 
magazine you can hold in your hand has a 
certain charm, but in the same way that 
we now accept you can buy music and 
video in an electronic format, | think we 
are now beginning to go the same way 
with books. People always used to say 
that there was no substitute for having | 
a CD or tape in your hand, but that 
sentimentality soon evaporated and | am 
sure the same will happen with print media 
very soon regardless of how much people 
say they ‘love the smell of a new book’. 


| did suggest producing an electronic copy of 
CT a few years ago — before the current 
trend for newspapers and books really took 
off. We decided collectively not to go down 
that route at that particular time, even 
though we could have been first, but the 
Society remains ready to go electronic at the 


click of a button. All the time a market exists 
for a print fanzine rest assured we will 
produce it, but we are equally not going to 
fall by the wayside clinging on to something 
that belongs in the past. 


Whereas the technical aspects of an 
electronic magazine are easy we need to 
consider the wider implications. We do not 
just spend the membership fees on CT. 
Other things we provide to members and 
fans generally would need to be financed 
some other way if we no longer had the 
money from annual ‘hardcopy’ 
memberships. 


W: The DWAS’ membership has topped 
3000 in the past, and on average tends to 
hover somewhere around the 1000 mark. 
Why do you think the membership has not 
significantly grown since the series’ return? 
Does the DWAS’ membership base signal a 
somewhat exclusive club of older fans? Is 
there a growing proportion of new arrivals 
post-2005? 


PW: Well, if only | could put my finger on 
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/ think that CT is probably 
the last shout for paper-based 
fanzines and | would not be 
surprised if soon it became the 

only one left.” 


that one. We only topped 3000 members 
once as far as | am aware and that was only 
slightly. | do not think our membership base 
is an exclusive one — the dates of birth we 
retain on many people’s membership 
_ profiles indicated that the age group is 
spread as widely as it ever was. 
However, many of the reasons for 
being a member are no longer there — 
you can get your DW-fix in so many 
ways, and in many cases free of 
charge. We used to offer a lot of 
merchandise at discounted prices that 
made membership effectively free if 
you bought enough, but those heady 
days when my lounge looked like 
Derek Trotter’s flat are gone — it just is 
not possible to offer goods cheaper 
than Amazon and Play.com. In fact, it 
is for a small business frequently 
cheaper to buy from Amazon than 
directly from the supplier. These days 
we try to offer ‘added value’ items 
which usually means signed, and those 
offers are usually quite popular. 


If | look at our membership ‘churn’ 
then it is quite clear that new 
members are continually arriving to 
replace the older ones who drop off. 
So whilst there is no_ significant 
increase since 2005 equally there has been 
no huge drop off either. The last year has 
shown a higher level of retentions, which is 
gratifying for all of us and means that the 
overall numbers are on the up. 


There was an impression given, when the 
series came back, in various places but 
mainly online, that DWAS was anti-New 
Who, and that may have affected our 
membership base back then. It was of 
course quite untrue. We never took a stance 
and most of us involved with DWAS loved 


the new series, myself included, and still do 
now. We did, though, allow people to 
express some negative views and that was 
perceived by some fans as a kind of 
treachery. In the same way that so many 
fans apparently hated DW during the JNT 
era, there was for a time, an absolute 
obsession the other way. | remember getting 
a quite nasty email from a member that 
basically said “People are criticising the show 
in public and DWAS is doing nothing about 
it” and went on to say what the sender 
thought of us. That person was a member 
too. We did also have a couple of members 
leave because we were apparently giving too 
much coverage to New Who, which they did 
not enjoy. So we were attacked for being 
both anti-New Who and for giving it too 
much coverage at the same time. 


W: Assembling a monthly publication which 
includes news, features and fiction is a 
serious undertaking. Do you think there’s 
something to be said for a less regular 
format (eg bi-monthly)? Has a less frequent 
publishing schedule ever been mooted? 


PW: Yes, we have come within an inch of 
going bi-monthly at least twice. On one 
occasion the Executive even passed a 
motion to that effect, but it had to be 
reversed — the editor of the day had not 
even been consulted. | remember missing a 
meeting because | attended a friends’ 
wedding and finding out that in my absence, 
and that of a few others, my colleagues had 
changed the frequency of the magazine and 
effectively sacked the editor at the same 
time! | was furious and made my views very 
clear, about the decision and the way it was 
taken, even though | was personally in 
favour of the bi-monthly bit. Then the show 
came back and we decided that less CT was 
not an option at that particular time. It was 
considered again quite recently and may 
have to be so again following the recent 
huge increase in postage prices in the UK. 
We could do a much better value magazine 
if we could spread our resources over fewer 
publications. However, every survey has 
shown time after time that members like a 
monthly magazine. There is no real option 
for a halfway house either. If you produce a 
full magazine one month and a cut down 
one the next you do not save anything on 
distribution. That means that the status quo 


or a bi-monthly or quarterly magazine, are 
the only realistic options. If any members 
have views on that | would be pleased to 
hear from them. 


We have just agreed a slightly cheaper 
method of printing for CT and we get the 
cheapest UK postage that is possible, so 
there is no imminent ‘forced change’ on the 
horizon but it remains under review. Sadly, 
we get no discount for non-UK mail and so 
the distribution costs for CT to non-UK 
members are significantly higher. If the 
membership prices appear disproportionate, 
then this is the reason. 


Incidentally, | mentioned above that the 
return of the show led to us not changing 
CT’s schedule. That decision was taken 
several months before the _ official 
announcement — it was the last really juicy 
bit of news that | was party to in advance. | 
was desperate to tell people but couldn't! 


W: A number of high quality fanzines have 
arisen over the years. Most recently there 
has been an influx of new works, some of 
which have folded after releasing just a 
handful of issues. One reason cited is 
diminishing sales. Given the considerable 
number of fans who could be potential 
subscribers, why do you think so many 
fanzines struggle to build a consistently 
high readership? 


PW: | think principally for the reasons | have 
already stated. Online media is there to fulfil 
(almost) every fan’s desire. Additionally, 
fandom is a lot more fragmented these days. 
In the past, there was CT and later on, DWB 
where you could find out about fanzines. If 
you wanted to be a serious fan you needed 
to buy one or the other, or maybe both. 
Nowadays, even making your fanzine known 
about is difficult. You are also dealing with a 
different type of customer. These days, we 
all expect instant gratification. The Internet 
has done that. It has and will continue to 
radically change the way we shop. Sending 
off a cheque and waiting a week or so is not 
as attractive a proposition as it used to be. | 
would suggest that any new potential 
fanzine publisher takes a step back and has a 
long hard think about their chosen media 
and method of delivery. 


W: Conventions tend to present the best 
opportunity for the fans to meet multiple 
actors and production team members in a 
single outing. US-based conventions (eg 
ComicCon) have become huge in recent 
years, and it certainly seems that a number 
of Doctor Who conventions also have been 
gathering pace. Is DWAS keeping up with 
this trend? And does_ convention 
participation present a useful litmus test for 
the strength of the series’ popularity? 


PW: Conventions provide a useful test for 
Classic Who’s popularity. | have some very 
firm views of DW events and | am afraid that 
in the long run | do not see Classic Who 
events continuing on such a regular basis as 
they do now. 


Over the past ten to fifteen years many 
organisers have come and indeed, gone. | 
have been to a lot of the events that have 
been run, often on a free ticket, so | find it 
difficult to criticise in that respect. However, 
a few years back we got to the ludicrous 
situation where there were DW events in 
London and the South East of England 
several times each month. Many of these 
were in my view, poorly organised and 
terrible value for money. They equally 
saturated the market and meant that those 
of us who set out to do one or two events a 
year, purely for the love of it and not to 
make money, were at a huge disadvantage. 
We are reaping the consequences of that 
now and will continue to do so. DWAS and 
many others cannot afford to put on a 
couple of what we hope are well organised 
events a year and continually lose money on 
them, whilst others break the ‘unwritten 
rule’ of not running un-licensed DW events 
for profit. It is not coincidence that our 
event this year is only a half day and on a 
smaller scale than before. | want us to stay 
in the market but not at any price. | have not 
mentioned any names here, but | believe 
that those who remain in the market now, 
are for the most part, the good ones. 


What we have been able to offer, which 
others have not, is access to BBC Video 
material. In 2009 we previewed the re- 
colourised version of Planet of the Daleks 
Part Three at our event, and a year later we 
broke the news of the new version of Day of 
the Daleks. It was fitting then that almost a 
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year later we organised and hosted a free, 


event to premiere the new version — 
something that was later repeated in 
Australia. In 2011 we again gave our event 
goers the chance to see the re-coloured 
Invasion of the Dinosaurs Part One before 
anyone else. Putting on a well-run value for 
money Classic DW event is a huge amount of 
work and involves significant financial risk 
and | would hope that event-goers would 
always bear that in mind. Our relationship 
with BBC Worldwide Consumer Products 
(aka 2 Entertain) is something that we guard 
very carefully because we have no right to 
anything we are given. 


We have as | write, just hosted a preview of 
several forthcoming DVD releases (Doctor 
Who: Recon) at Riverside Studios in 
Hammersmith, and during the day someone 
approached a colleague of mine and actually 
asked if DWAS was still going! He said he had 
heard it had all broken up in acrimony a few 
years back. Goodness knows where he 
thought his ticket had come from! | suppose 
reputation is everything. 


The DWAS was in the past always associated 
with Panopticon. It was the first Doctor Who 
convention and our predecessors started it. 
It was the biggest and for many the best 
convention for many-a-year. It was at times 
the ‘official’ BBC event in all but name. 
Effectively, DWAS lost control of Panopticon 
when the Society’s commercial aspects were 
spun off into a limited company back in the 
early 1990s, following a run-in with the tax 
man. That company in turn distanced itself 
from DWAS when the shareholding was 
diluted, and the Society ended up with just 
25% of it, having started with 100%. Our link 
to Panopticon became weaker as time went 
on and when the big 2003 event came along, 


we were effectively frozen out, which was in| 
a direct breach of the agreement between 
the Society and the event owner at the time. 
That event itself became notorious, as for a 
number of reasons it did not run as it should, 
and the Panopticon brand was damaged as a 
result. | was not helping out at the 2003 
event — | had a work commitment on the 
Sunday of that weekend (and did not want 
to be involved anyway) but | was present at 
the hotel that Friday night during the set-up. 


“ou can log onto any forum 
and read the comments by any 
number of posters - but how 
much of that is informed 
debate and how much Is just 
people ranting away at each 
other because they do not 
agree with what someone else 
has said? Quantity Is not the 
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same as quality: 


| had to buy a ticket, but as | knew people 
helping out | was still able to get ‘behind the 
scenes’. | could see it going wrong right from 
the start and | remember heaving a sigh of 
relief that we were not involved after all. 


It is important to say that there were many 
reasons why that event did not run 
smoothly, but the main ones were out of the 
organisers’ control and the consequence of 
supposedly professional businesses and 
facility providers, treating a Doctor Who 


event as a joke, not delivering on what they 
had been contracted to do, whilst still 
expecting to be paid (| am sure many 
attendees know what | am referring to). 
Needless to say, the organiser did not see it 
that way and much acrimony followed. 
However, whatever the final reasons for the 
difficulties were, Panopticon has _ not 
returned since 2003. We have tried very 
hard to get it back. | have not given up on 
that one, but it is not really a priority for us 
anymore. | would love to bring Panopticon 
back to the DWAS and to re-launch it with a 
great event, but it is not as easy as you 
might think. 


Events with new series guests are another 
matter. Getting regular cast members is very 
hard if not impossible when they are under 
contract. | thought we might be in with a 
chance of getting David Tennant in 2011 but 
with hindsight we were never even close. 
Eventually he did a signing at a London- 
based event, and the charge for his 
autograph was, in my personal view, 
obscene — just not worth it. It cost even 
more with the photo session — | just could 
not see myself spending nearly £100 for a 
few seconds with the man, even if it was the 
Doctor! The organisers even made attendees 
leave their bags outside the signing area — | 
do not know if they thought someone would 
take a bomb in, or worse still, sneak in their 
own camera and take a photo for free, but it 
seemed overkill to me — it was not as if the 
Prime Minister was in there. If we ever had a 
guest like DT then | would want to offer our 
customers value for money, but based on 
what | have seen so far, | cannot see how we 
could do it. 


Having said all that it is clear though that 
many fans are happy to pay, as the recent 


BBC event has shown. comments by any 


And if that is what number of posters — 
people want to do, but how much of that is 
well it is a free market : informed debate and 
and a free society! So how much is just 


people ranting away at 
each other because 
they do not agree with 
yor what someone else has 
| said? Quantity is not 
the same as quality! 


no criticism of those 
fans that go and who 
pay; It is just not the 
type of event | want — 
to go into for now. 


(; wy, 


bid 


W: To be polemic for 
a moment, do you 
think that there’s still 
a_ place for an 
organised fan society, 
such as the DWAS, at 
a time when online Our sincerest thanks go 
entities are becoming increasingly popular, a failing on anyone’s part — just a recognition to Paul Winter for answering all of our 
and may lay claim to hosting forums that fandom today is completely different to questions. For more information on DWAS 
frequented by tens of thousands of fans? fandom 20 years ago. But | do not see any and its ongoing projects please check out 


| do think DWAS will be 
around in the future 
but it may not look the 
same as it does now. 


significant change on the immediate the website at www.dwasonline.co.uk. 
PW: Yes is my answer, but it must continue horizon. This time next year we will probably 
to evolve — if it does not do that, then it will look very similar to how we do now - after | Interviewed by Jez Strickley 


not survive. And if it turns out that is the that, | do not know. But consider this — you 
way it goes — well that would be sad, but not can log onto any forum and read the 
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#16: PSEUDOSCOPE 


What happens when events unfold before 
our eyes that defy our conscious 
understanding? Is it a dream? An optical 
illusion? What hidden truths would our 
subconscious mind perceive? In making 
sense of these distorted realities, the Doctor, 
his companions and his enemies make new 
discoveries about the world outside - and 
within. 
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1S Rogar ONe OF THE Best DEBUT STORIES FOR A NEW Doctor? 


One of the most popular eras during the 
classic series was the Tom Baker era. Not 
only was his tenure as the Fourth Doctor 
extremely popular with the fans, but of all 
the actors to have played the part in the 
series to date, Tom Baker is the most fondly 
remembered with the British viewing public. 
Often referred to as the one with the mop of 
curly hair, or the one who wore the multi- 
colored scarf, or the one who ate jelly 
babies, his portrayal of the Doctor has 
stayed in the minds and the hearts of the 
general population. 


One of my most favourite stories from 
the era of the Fourth Doctor is his .” 
debut story Robot written by 
Terrance Dicks. I’m sure some of you [, 
reading this are thinking, “Oh good ~ 
god no Bob. Not Robot.”, but this story has 
had a soft spot in my heart ever since | first 
saw it way back in 1981. In fact, this was the 
first full story | had ever watched, having 
previously only seen snippets and bits and 
pieces of episodes before then. Thus, Robot 
was the story which drew me into the world 
of the Doctor and started my journey to 
becoming a fan of the series. 


Robot is quite often maligned by fandom as 
being a story that does not live up to its 
potential. | say hogwash. Not only is it a 
damn good story in the first place — it’s 
written by one of the series’ best and most 
experienced writers in the form of Terrance 
Dicks — it’s also an excellent story to 
introduce a brand new Doctor. 


“But Bob, how can you say that?” | hear you 
asking. Easy. In my opinion, this story has all 
the hallmarks of a classic Doctor Who story. 
It possesses an excellent script, interesting 
and well-rounded characters; it features 
UNIT and the Brigadier, and gives us a classic 
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monster in the form of the Giant Robot. The 
rapport between Baker and co-star Elisabeth 
Sladen is instant and the story is peppered 
with numerous memorable scenes, such as debut ~ 
when Sarah first meets the robot. 


Doctor wants to be the focus of the story 
and not the returning monster. | think 
featuring a monster like the Daleks in the 
adventure dilutes the 

story and makes the 


viewer get more 

The Television Companion written by David) w+“ excited about the 
Howe and Stephen James Walker states: bed — Ty 2 monster than on the 
f= fact that 

“Robot is not a good choice of story to (> there’s a new 


launch a new Doctor. It lacks both Doctor. You 
the popular returning want to see 
monster of the Second cod how 
Doctor debut Fy, aw, 


adventure, Power of the 
Daleks, and the freshness and |= 
originality of the Third Doctor’s = 
Spearhead from Space.” 


.— 
Personally, | totally disagree | ah TAT I | ; 
with what these two gentlemen 
have to say. First off, why does a ea 
debut story for a new Doctor (i = 
have to have a returning foe like , 
the Daleks or say the Cybermen, 
or Sontarans, or any number of | 
foes from the Doctor’s past? 
To me, having such creatures 
as these in the new Doctor’s 
first story takes the attention 
away from him. A new © 


‘Robot’ is quit 
as being, 
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the incoming Doctor fits in with the show, | Jane to view the experimental K1 Robot, she | programming 


OPINION 


The Doctor & the Brigadier meet Hilda Winters when they investigate the K1 robot 


compromised, it became 


and how he handles dealing with the story’s| deliberately puts Sarah in harm’s way by|instrumental in the SRS’ plans to take over 
main adversary. True, a debuting Doctor can| instructing the robot to kill her. Thankfully|the world by overriding the nuclear missile 


be seen addressing these issues even when 
dealing with the Daleks, or the Cybermen, 
etc., but | really think featuring a well-known 
antagonist like this in the opening adventure 
takes away from the new Doctor. 


Additionally, | also think that Robot was 
fresh and original. While the story was 
perhaps more typical of a Pertwee era 


adventure in having the Brigadier and UNIT 
present throughout, it did see the Doctor 
face several new characters in the shape of 


Miss Winters, Arnold Jellicoe, Professor 
Kettlewell and as a foe, the K1 Robot. 


“Hilda Winters absolutely 
oozes deviousness as the 


head of the SRS.” 


codes of all nations to create a nuclear 
holocaust. 


While the Doctor had to contend with Miss 
Winters, he also had to deal with the barmy 
Professor Kettlewell. Kettlewell was 
originally a member of Think Tank where he 
created the K1 Robot, but it was when he 
left that organization that he turned against 
traditional science and allied himself with 
Hilda Winters and the SRS. Kettlewell used 
the robot in SRS’ plans to conquer the world, 
stealing various components in the 
construction of the disintegrator gun. 
Fortunately, when he came up against the 


Hilda Winters absolutely oozes deviousness | the robot wasn’t able to do so as the request | Doctor, he was able to realize the error of 
as the head of the SRS (Scientific Reform|went against its prime directive. However, |this ways — but it came at a cost when his 


Society). When Miss Winters invites Sarah} when 


Miss 


Winters 


had 


the 


robot’s | creation turned against him. 


The story is also highly 
original and enjoyable. | can 
remember when | first saw it 
that the opening scenes 
hooked me straight away. | 
recall thinking this was 
interesting and | wanted to 
find out what was going on; | 
wanted to find out more 
about this television show. | 
think what captured my 
attention straight away was 
the fact that the opening 
shots of the crimes being 
committed are seen from the 
robot’s point of view, which | _ 
was a unique and uncommon |. 
way to draw in the viewer. 
This caught my attention and |7 
| feel that the story’s director FF 
aptly realised what he 
wanted to achieve with these 
scenes: he pulled the viewer 
in from the very beginning. 


| 
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The dialogue is peppered 
with numerous treats such 
as: 


THE DOCTOR: Never cared 
much for the word 
‘impregnable’. Sounds a bit 
too much like ‘unsinkable’. 
HARRY SULLIVAN: What’s 
wrong with ‘unsinkable’? 
THE DOCTOR: Nothing; as the 
iceberg said to the Titantic. 
HARRY SULLIVAN: What? 
THE DOCTOR: Gloop, gloop, 
gloop, gloop, gloop, gloop. 


Or: 

BRIGADIER LETHBRIDGE-STEWART: You 
know, just once I’d like to meet an alien 
menace that wasn’t immune to bullets. 


Or: 


THE DOCTOR: There’s no point in being 
grown up if you can’t be childish sometimes. 


How much more original than this can you 


get? Definitely Terrance Dicks on fine form if 
you ask me. 


@ fourth Doctor & Sarah Jane astride Bessie 


“True, Baker may have been 
a bit off-the-wall and zany in 
this outing, but while | had 
enjoyed Pertwee's Doctor, 
Baker's performance came 
as a refreshing change. 


“And what about the new 
Doctor?” you ask. Well, as 
| far as I’m concerned, Tom 
Baker was a wonderful 
contrast to  Pertwee’s 
Doctor. Gone were the frilly 
shirts and know-it-all 
temperament. Here was a 
totally bohemian character 
that possessed a_ vast 
intellect; a man who was 
| definitely alien, yet 
someone who | think you 
could quickly admire and 
appreciate. Baker’s 
performance was 
completely different to that 
of Pertwee’s. True, Baker 
may have been a bit off-the 
-wall and zany in_ this 
outing, but while | had 
enjoyed Pertwee’s Doctor, 
Baker’s performance came 
as a refreshing change. A 
change that was very much 
needed and welcomed. | 
‘| think Robert Cope, writing 
in DWB #96, best sums up 
Baker’s portrayal: 


“Baker’s debut performance 
is formidable, his 
charismatic qualities 
outshining all those sharing 
the screen. The rapport 
between Sladen and Baker 
is instant; even the almost 
intrusive presence of lan 
Marter’s Harry Sullivan 
cannot disguise the fact 
that Baker’s madcap approach contrasts 
marvellously with Sladen’s no nonsense but 
vulnerable Sarah... This Doctor is a bohemian 
to the core, the weirdly alien qualities that 
comprise the fourth Doctor’s persona evident 
from the outset.” 


Overall, | don’t think you can get much 
better than Robot for a Doctor’s debut story. 
It is a well-written, strong narrative which is 
entertaining, enjoyable and highly original. 
And if you still don’t think so, well, you’ve 
obviously got bad taste. 


| Bob Furnell 
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octor Who and ghost stories are 
fascinating topics in their own right. 
When the two meet, it can be a 
highly intriguing combination. | 
have been a fan of both for years, coming 
into Who by way of my other half Michael 
when we started dating. Early on, | realised 


that there was another person in our} 


relationship — the Doctor. As we were 
preparing to get married (we being Michael 
and myself!) | also realised | was gaining an 
entire family who had been devoted to the 
cause of Who since 1963. | didn’t seem to 
impress any of them with my memory of 
being absolutely terrified by Survival aged 
seven when it was first broadcast. My 
interest in ghost stories, however, predates 
Michael by at least a decade and a half. It’s 
been such a long-running passion, that | 
can’t actually recall what got me into it in 
the first place. Suffice to say, | spent a huge 
chunk of my childhood and adolescence with 
my nose in a book about hauntings, some of 
which scared me even more than Survival. 
That interest stayed with me into adulthood, 
through an undergraduate dissertation on 
Scottish ghosts, and | now channel it into a 
paranormal website where | document all 
kinds of supernatural folklore. 


| was delighted to discover that Doctor Who 
has its own ghost story hidden away in its 
past, a story that might be straight out of a 
plotline for the show. The tale dates back to 
1974, during the filming of Revenge of the 
Cybermen, and Tom Baker’s first season at 
the TARDIS controls. Like many Doctor Who 
stories, this one required the cast and crew 
to go on location to shoot scenes for an alien 
world. Instead of the ‘usual quarry’, this 
outing called for the caves and caverns of 
Wookey Hole in Gloucestershire. Wookey 
Hole stood in for the subterranean world of 
Voga, the planet of gold. The shoot didn’t go 
quite to plan, with several things going 


wrong, as we Shall soon see. But first, a little 
background knowledge. 
The Wookey Hole caves, with the Wookey 


Hole Mill, form a longstanding tourist 
attraction, featuring amongst other things, a 
fairy garden, life-size model dinosaurs, a hall 
of mirrors, the Wookey Witch and numerous 
theatrical productions to entertain the kids. 
Both the caves and mill have a reputation for 
being haunted. The caves were carved by 


the erosion of the river Axe, which still flows 
from them today — and causing the locals to 
believe that the river flows from the 
underworld itself. A complex network of 
caverns, underground rivers and stalagmites, 
the caves have seen human habitation for 
the last 50,000 years, including Neanderthals 
and Romans. Supernatural activity has been 
reported in the caves since Roman times. In 
200 AD, a Greek theologist, Clementine of 
Alexandria, noted hearing the sound of 
clashing cymbals from deep within the 
caves. 


There are many ghost stories attached to the 
caves. Two, which had a strong impact on 
the shooting of Revenge, are the tales of the 
Wookey Witch and a young cave diver who 
met his end in one of the cavern pools. The 
legend of the Wookey Witch is probably the 
most famous story connected to Wookey 
Hole, so much so, that the owners of the 
tourist attraction employ a modern witch to 
live in the caves and entertain visitors. The 
modern witch has been creating a 
mythology of her own in recent years — in 
2010, the new witch was unceremoniously 
fired for ‘not being a people person’, whilst 
her successor nearly went the same way 
after feigning the flu so she could appear on 
the X-Factor. The tale of the original witch 
dates back to the Dark Ages, when local 
villagers accused an old woman who lived in 
the caves of witchcraft. She was chased into 
the back of the caves, firing curses off at her 
pursuers. Father Bernard, an abbot from 
Glastonbury, arrived on the scene with holy 
water, which he threw at the old woman, 
who immediately turned into stone. There is 
a stalagmite associated with her, called ‘The 
Witch’ owing to its resemblance to an old 
hag. The witch’s spirit is also rumoured to 
wander the caves, cursing anyone who 
crosses her path or displeases her. 


"I was delighted to discover that 
“Doctor Who" has its own 
ghost story hidden away in its past, 
a story that might be straight out of 
a plotline for the show." 


“Lis had been slightly 
discomtited when the tour 
guide taking them around 

the caves pointed to the 
Witch stalagmite and said, 
“The witch doesnt like you. 
She doesnt want you here.” 


Now enter the Doctor Who team of 1974, 
arriving at Wookey Hole cave to film on 
location for Revenge. It might not have 
turned out as it did if the crew hadn’t got on 
the wrong side of the witch. In her 
autobiography, Elisabeth Sladen writes that 
she felt working on location at Wookey Hole 
ought to have been fun, but as the shoot 
went on, both cast and crew believed that 
the caves had a ‘hidden agenda’ as things 
began to go awry. When they first arrived, 
the electricians on the team decided to pull 
a prank and draped the Witch stalagmite in a 
pointed witch hat, black cloak and 
broomstick. Within two hours, one of the 
electricians fell when a ladder collapsed 
underneath him, breaking his leg. In the 
meantime, Lis had been slightly discomfited 
when the tour guide taking them around the 


caves pointed to the 
Witch stalagmite and 
said, “The witch doesn’t 
like you. She doesn’t 
want you here.” 


Things continued to go 
wrong for the crew. Tony 
Harding of visual effects 
found it difficult to get 
very basic pyrotechnics 
to work. Two of the crew 
had to leave. Assistant 
floor manager Rosemary 
Hestler had to be quickly 
led out of the caves after 


a severe attack of 
claustrophobia. Jack Wells, the munitions 
expert also had to leave when he began to 
feel ill. Director Michael Briant encountered 
some ghostly goings on one evening whilst 
doing a recce in the caves. The owners 
hadn’t wanted him to go about during the 
day whilst tourists were visiting, so he was 
allowed into the caves after closing time. 


At the time of his visit, the entrances and 
exits to the caves were locked up, and the 
lights left on so he could find his way 
around. However, whilst down there, Briant 
saw the figure of a man dressed in scuba 
gear walking around nearby. This confused 
him, as he was told that he would be the 
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only person in the caves at the time. The 
strange man kept his distance, but gave 
Briant a strange feeling. The figure passed in 
the direction of one of the flooded caverns 
inside the cave network. When Briant left 
about an hour later, he mentioned the figure 
to the cave manager and his assistant, 
getting confused looks in response. They had 
locked the caves and set alarms after Briant 
had gone in. He was the only person there at 
the time and even had to ring a bell to get 
back out. The staff then told him about a 
young cave diver who had drowned 
exploring the caves a few years earlier. Ever 
since his death, many people had reported 
seeing the young man’s figure flit about the 
caves. 


That wasn’t the strangest thing to happen, 
however. During the shoot, Lis Sladen and 
lan Marter sat by the Witch stalagmite to go 
over their lines. The incident is recounted in 
Lis’ autobiography. Both came across half a 
page of dialogue in their scripts between 
Sarah Jane and Harry that could neither 
actor could understand. After puzzling over 
it, Lis marked the spot so she could ask 
Michael Briant about it later. Towards the 
end of the day, Briant called it a wrap on 
that day’s shooting. Lis suddenly 
remembered the bizarre dialogue and both 
she and lan asked the director about it. 
However, Briant said there wasn’t a scene 
like that in the script. A very perplexed lan 
Marter flipped back and forward through his 
copy of the script, growing more frustrated 
when he was unable to find it. He even 
began shaking the script according to Lis, as 
if he would knock the bizarre scene out. Lis 


went through her own copy of the script and 
was amazed to find that next to the big 
asterisk she had drawn, there was a blank 
page. The actors were mystified as the 
dialogue had been in both copies of the 
script! 


The finale of the saga was the most serious. 
As part of the shooting on the 20th of 
November, Lis had successfully recorded the 
scene where Sarah Jane steered one of the 
Vogan’s small boats along the river as she 
made her way back to the trans-mat to warn 
the Doctor of impending danger. Later that 
day, shooting had finished earlier than 
planned. Michael Briant asked Lis if they 
could use the time to shoot her pushing one 
of the boats out into the water. Lis had her 


misgivings over doing this, questioning the | 
person managing the boats if it would be], 


safe. In the first scene, she had steered the 
boat using it’s simple on/off mechanism. 
Now she was told she didn’t need to do this 
and float the boat without using its control. 


In her autobiography, Lis notes that the 
underground river in the cave had a current 
of 30 miles per hour. She wasn’t convinced 
when the boat handler said all she had to do 
was skim the boat over, reassuring her that 
it would only go in the direction it was 


pointing. In the meantime, Lis noticed stunt : 


co-ordinator Terry Walsh had quickly shed 
his Vogan costume and was putting on scuba 
gear. 

She pushed the boat out into the river as 
asked and immediately all hell broke out. 
Straight away, the boat turned in the 
direction of the current, carrying Lis further 
into the caves towards a waterfall. The crew 
watched, frozen on the shore, apart from 


Terry Walsh, who dived into the water and 
began swimming after her. Lis’ greatest fear 
was water. She couldn’t swim well and 
hated getting her face wet. Thinking her 
number was up, she spotted a_ rock 
protruding from the river just in front of the 
waterfall and dived off the boat towards it. 
She clung on, treading water (for the first 
time ever she wryly recalled) until Terry got 
hold of her and took her back to dry land. 
Both were rushed off to hospital for 
precautionary inoculations. Back at the hotel 
that night, Lis sat fuming at Briant for asking 
her to do the scene. Terry came up to her 
and said, “Hello, Sladen. That was bloody 
stupid!” Later on, he became quite ill from 
the effects of jumping into the river. 


It would be quite understandable if no one 
from that cast and crew made any return 
visits to Wookey Hole caves after the 
catastrophes and strange happenings that 
befell that shoot. Lis Sladen didn’t seem to 
be fond of the place in her recollections. 
Michael Briant, on the other hand, 
apparently rather liked it, as he returned 
later to shoot an episode of Blake’s 7. Let’s 
hope he got good liability cover. And warned 
the crew to be nice to the witch... 


| MJ Steel Collins 
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The Uoctor's Wife 


Having loved his 1996 urban fantasy 
Neverwhere | was delighted when it was 
announced that Neil Gaiman would be 
contributing a story to Series Six. | wasn’t 
disappointed. Gaiman’s unusual and 
engaging The Doctor’s Wife stood out like a 
shining light in an otherwise drab and 
mediocre season. 


The conceit behind The Doctor’s Wife is a 
simple one, centred on the question: What if 
the Doctor could communicate with the 
TARDIS? The idea is an intriguing one, and 
my only doubt about this story was almost 
immediately dispelled. | had had grave 
concerns about the casting of former 
Coronation Street actress Suranne Jones as 
Idris, my doubt being further compounded 

by her awful 

portrayal of 

Mona Lisa in 


“The conceit behind The His a aN 

Doctor’s Wife is a Sed 

4 Revenge, in 
simple one, centred on 


' : which she 
the question: What if the portrayed the 


Doctor could artistic icon as 
communicate with the just another 
TARDIS?” version of her 


Coronation 

Street 

character 

K areon 
MacDonald, complete with Northern English 
accent. However, thanks to Richard Clark’s 
superb direction she comes over as a 
typically bizarre Gaiman character, complete 
with a whole range of emotions. Indeed, her 
performance is outstanding and leaves the 
viewer wanting more. 


Gaiman’s script, Clark’s typically exquisite 


direction, and Jones’s performance bring out 
the very best in Matt Smith, who gives one 


Ie 


of his strongest performances — since 
assuming the role of the Eleventh Doctor. | 
am not one of Smith’s naysayers. He has 
shown that he has the wherewithal to rank 
alongside the very best of his predecessors. 
But he has had to put up with some 
appallingly bad scripts and incredibly 
average direction, which have served 
only to obscure his potential. This § 
script did him proud!!! ae 


The idea of a sentient asteroid ina 
bubble universe could only come 3 
from a fertile imagination like 
Gaiman’s; and Michael Sheen — 
renowned for his performances as 
former Prime Minister Tony Blair 
and outspoken football 
manager Brian Clough — 
imbues the malevolent 
House with sly menace and 
cunning. 


Gaiman also digs into the history of 
the Time Lords, perhaps giving us a 
glimpse of the future as he 
mentions the Corsair, one of | 
House’s victims, a Time Lord who 

regenerated in both male and j 
female form. He is probably 
telling us that a female Doctor is ‘- 
a possibility. Perish the ““({/am 
thought!!! Mention of the Corsair 
also gives us an interesting insight into 
Idris’s guardians, the bizarre Auntie and 
Uncle, superbly portrayed by Elizabeth 


Berrington and Adrian Schiller. Auntie and |< 


Uncle along with an Ood called Nephew 
(Paul Kasey) are as much pawns in House’s 
game as Idris or the TARDIS crew. More, 
once lured into the bubble universe to do his 
bidding, there is very little of their original 
selves left. Auntie has the Corsair’s tattooed 
arm and the Doctor snaps at Uncle: 


“How’s your dancing? ‘Cos you’ve got two 
left feet!!!” 


Psychologically, House resembles Max Von 
Sydow’s Ming 


the Merciless from the 1980 version of Flash 
Gordon, toying with his victims just as Ming 
toyed with planets before he destroyed 
them. House is indeed a _ formidable 
adversary, and the Doctor and Idris have to 
build a makeshift TARDIS console (the 
winner of a Blue Peter competition) in order 
to defeat him. 


Quite a few fans, myself included, have 
proven to be unhappy with the TARDIS 
console room which has appeared since The 
Eleventh Hour. Thanks to a_ telepathic 
message from Idris, Rory and Amy stumble 
upon the Tennant era console room. As Idris 
says: 


“| archive them. I’ve got about 30 of them 
Intriguingly, when the Doctor complains that 


the TARDIS hasn’t always taken him where 
he wanted to go, Idris retorts: 


“The episode is rich with 
such great lines, which at 
its best can put Robert 
Holmes to shame.” 


“I’ve always taken you where you were 
needed.” 


This piece of dialogue signals a huge 
revelation regarding the Doctor’s seemingly 
random travels, and hints at the TARDIS 
guiding the Doctor’s life since he first fled 
Gallifrey. 


The episode is rich with such great lines, 
which at its best can put Robert Holmes to 
shame. Upon meeting Idris for the first time 
Amy sardonically intones. 


whoop. 


COLUMN 


“Did you wish really hard?” 


Richard Clark succeeds in bringing out the 
full emotional spectrum of this story, having 
proved his mettle three seasons earlier with 
Gridlock (2007) and The Lazarus Experiment 
(2007). It’s a great shame that his return to 
Doctor Who appears to have been so brief; 
we really do need him back in the director’s 
fold. 


The Doctor’s Wife will be remembered not 
only for its quirky script and characters, but 
also for its examination of the Doctor’s 
relationship with the only constant in his life. 
| have no doubt that in time it will become a 
classic. More, if anyone can revive the 
fortunes of the Cybermen, which have been 
floundering since 1985’s hideous Attack of 
the Cybermen, Neil Gaiman can, and | for 
one await his second script eagerly. 


| Gary Phillips 


nga 
TOOUL 


Actors are generally not writers, especially if 
they happen to be writing books about the 
characters they portray. William Shatner’s 
series of Star Trek novels, where Kirk is 
brought back to life after his undignified 
death in Star Trek: Generations, is infamous, 
even more so than his TekWar books. Paul 
Darrow’s book Avon: A Terrible Aspect is 
notoriously better known as Avon: A Terrible 
Novel (and given his penning a post-Gauda 
Prime novel for Big Finish, we can only hope 
he has improved with age or stricter 
editors), and Richard ‘Apollo in the original 
Battlestar Galactica, Tom Zarek in the new 
Battlestar Galactica’ Hatch’s original 
Battlestar Galactica novels are decent, 
neither insanely bad, nor classics. If these 
books have any real flaws, it is the tendency 
for actors to turn their characters into Ultra- 
Awesome-Men-Of-Awesome in the best 
Mary-Sue tradition. Yes, Captain James T 
Kirk might be one of the Federation’s best 
captains, and has saved the 
galaxy time and time again, 
but he was just one man 
doing his job, the galaxy very 
rarely revolved around him, 
unlike the Star Trek universe 
as put forward in Shatner’s 
novels. John Barrowman and 
Captain Jack Harkness have a 
very easy out on this one: 
Captain Jack Harkness is 
already a swaggering, 
oversexed action-hero with 
super powers and a larger- 
than-life personality (indeed, 
John Barrowman might actually be more 
outrageous and oversexed than the 
character he portrays). So when the BBC 
announced that John and his sister Carol 
were going to be penning a Torchwood 
novel, which would be the next chapter in 
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“If these books have 
any real flaws, it is the 
tendency for actors to 

turn their characters 

into Ultra-Awesome- 
Men-Of-Awesome...” 


the Torchwood storyline 
after the interesting-but- 
dissatisfying series 
Torchwood: Miracle Day, 
| was intrigued. 


Exodus Code is not the 
Barrowman siblings’ first 
novel together. 2012 
also saw the release of 
Hollow Earth, a fantasy 
novel for children 
concerning two 
prepubescent siblings, 
Matt and Em 
(analogues for the 
Barrowman siblings 
themselves?) with a 
telepathic bond and 
the strange ability for 
anything they draw to 
come into existence. Secret societies, 
conspiracies, secret histories 
and monsters come together 
in a combination that is 
perfect for any young Doctor 
Who fan, and for older ones 
who secretly still enjoy the 
lightweight romps and 
adventures we grew up 
reading. Indeed, | hope to 
read the sequel Bone Quill 
soon (or for the licensing 
boys at BBC Books to get 
these two working ona 
Doctor Who novel). 
Torchwood of course, is a 
very different creature to Doctor Who and 
home to much more adult (or, in my 
opinion, a simple upping of the sex and gore) 
ideas and fare. 


Exodus Code hits all the notes and covers all 


the Torchwood bases: 

present-day Earth hit by a global paranormal 
event (women are going crazy), Gwen 
Cooper and Jack brought out of hiding to 
deal with it, and more dark chapters of 
Jack’s past coming back to trouble us. The 
trouble is, after Children of Earth and 
Miracle Day, it’s starting to feel predictable. 
Children of Earth gave Torchwood a much 
needed shake-up after the first two seasons, 
and Miracle Day carried on in the same style 
and vein; but we don’t need to have that 
done a third time. The problem lies in the 
series’ ongoing development, or rather lack 
of it. Its status as a TV venture is 
understandably up in the air (due to Miracle 
Day’s less-than-stellar reception and 
personal issues forcing Russell T Davies’ 
return to the United Kingdom), and thus its 
storylines cannot be fully tied up. As such, 
Torchwood is unfortunately trapped in a 
holding pattern; the book cannot move the 


characters 
- into anew 
The book has a very rushed _ situation if 

‘ . there isa 
finish, almost akin to Douglas |... tne 


Adams’ hasty end to his first Show could 


return soon. 
Hitch Hiker’s novel” 

| don’t know 

if Exodus 

Code is 
meant to be the first book in a series or a trilogy. As far 
as I’m aware, it has never been said if a sequel is 
forthcoming or if there is meant to be a sequel. The book 
has a very rushed finish, almost akin to Douglas Adams’ 
hasty end to his first Hitch Hiker’s novel (where the 
publisher simply told him to end it as best he could 
because they were sending someone around to collect 
it.). Indeed, after a good seventy percent of it setting up 
and detailing Gwen and other women’s descent into 
madness and insanity, and Jack trying to solve what’s 
going on (along with flashbacks to Jack in the 1920s and 
subplots concerning the CIA and the boat of people who 
will become the next Torchwood team), it simply stops, 
and unfortunately | really can’t say why without spoilers 
(although there is a link to a Classic Who monster who 
has popped up in the Sarah Jane Adventures, not to 
mention some of the novels and audio plays). 


Considering John Barrowman’s schedule, it is 
understandable that a book would be pushed down 
thanks to the wonderful world of television (the deadline 
monster hunts us all in the end), but the ending 
disappoints, and lets us down in order to give it a quick 
ending. Maybe the book ended up going way beyond the 
demanded word count, forcing a rushed conclusion. 
Until we find out if this is the only time John and Carol 
will be writing for the Torchwood novels, or indeed until 
we find out what the next step is for Torchwood as a 
series, this is the ending. 


It isn’t a bad book; it’s an enjoyable thriller (I’d quite 
happily recommend this flawed Torchwood tie-in to the 
next Dan Brown novel and | do, heavily.), and it is a step- 
up from the flawed Miracle Day. But with Torchwood 
effectively stuck in the Limbo of Development Hell and 
nothing new from the BBC concerning its future, Exodus 
Code is little more than a cliffhanger and not the end of 
the Torchwood story. 


| Miles Reid-Lobotto 


1 Although if Brian Blessed wants to write a book about King Yrcanos 
from Mindwarp, | would read it, get fifteen copies for my friends and 
then buy the audio book, preferably read by Brian Blessed himself. 


OUTY DOG THING 


ADVERTISEMENT 
Shooty Dog Thing was a fanzine that | started 
in March 2007, and it ran for ten quarterly 
issues up to June 2009. Whilst it was inspired 
by the fanzines of old that | read about in 
DWM’s fanzine trap of the early nineties, Paul 
Cornell’s Licence Denied collection of the best 
of those fabled ’zines was my benchmark, 
having never seen the originals. Reader 
reaction was never anything other than 
positive, so | must have been doing something 
right. lt was a combo between an e-zine anda 
print fanzine, made available for free download 
in three PDF files: a ‘read on screen’, a ‘print : 
side a’, and a ‘print side b’. You could basically EDITED BY PAUL,CASTLE 
AND JON ARNOLD 
choose to print out and staple together as an NSIT geese 
AS fanzine, if you wanted the ‘classic’ effect, or % *,: 
read it on your computer if not. It was , 
phenomenally successful, and was the 
inspiration for The Terrible Zodin, which can 
take shared credit for revitalising the British 
fanzine scene. 


Anyway, after ten issues | was flagging a bit, and decided to take a year off. Within 
months Tim Hirst had convinced me to put together a ‘best of’ book to go alongside his 
two volume Anneke Wills autobiography and Colin Baker’s collection from his regular 
newspaper column. This too was a success, and sold more copies than any other 
individual book at Gallifrey 2010, where it was launched. 


Following on from that, | teamed up with Shooty’s most prolific contributor, Jon Arnold, 
and we edited Shooty Dog Thing: 2th & Claw, which comprised about 120,000 words of 
new material. That was released in September 2011, but was sadly hampered by two 
things. Firstly, Hirst Publishing was in difficulties, having expanded too far and too quickly, 
and secondly, | was unable to attend Gallifrey 2012, which would have cemented its 
position and provided the financial boost to print more. This was a shame, as it received a 
fantastic review from Vanessa Bishop in DWM, and could have been as massive as the 
first volume. | spent the following year honouring Hirst Publishing’s unfulfilled orders, and 
raising funds on eBay for another print run, and now, in February 2013, | finally achieved 
my goal. A quick testing of the waters on Facebook indicated that there was enough 
demand to justify spending the hard-earned cash on books, and your esteemed editor, 
Bob Furnell, has given me a bit of space here to promote my wares. 


By the time you read this, | will be in receipt of what will probably be the final batch of 
Shooty2ths, enough to supply everyone who has been eagerly awaiting the chance to buy 
a copy, with plenty left over to cater for new readers. 


So, how can you get a copy? Shooty Dog Thing: 2th & Claw is £15 including recorded 
delivery in the UK, and £19 including non-recorded delivery overseas. There is a small 
number of the first volume remaining, and those are the same price individually, but | can 
offer a discounted double pack of Volumes 1 & 2 for £25 including recorded delivery in 
the UK, and £32 including non-recorded delivery overseas (overseas tracking is 
prohibitively expensive). | accept PayPal payments to paul.brax.castle@googlemail.com, 
and take pride in posting the same day as | receive the orders, or the very next day if the 
post office has closed. I’ve been known to walk there several times a day; if nothing else 
that will keep me fit! 


This will be the Shooty Dog Thing’s final hour, but not to worry: | have another series of 
books coming out from another publisher later in the year! 


| Paul Castle 
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SCREWDRIVERS 


CO TLER | AND SCAI 


By Jez Strickley 
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From Doctors and Daleks to costumes and|the UK-based Doctor Who Appreciation| appeal back into the hands of the 
companions Doctor Who is surrounded by a| Society (see our ‘Paul Winter Interview’ | programme’s unearthly protagonist. 

wealth of iconography, helping to make the| featured this issue), and the launch of 

series an enduring success. Each issue|Doctor Who Weekly, (not forgetting to|The iconic stature of Tom Baker the actor, 
Screwdrivers, Scares and Scarves spotlights 
one of these remarkable y 
icons. 


and his portrayal of the 
Doctor, is not in doubt. And, 
| imagine, that power — and 
certainly charisma — had a 
hypnotic effect upon the 
viewing public, and 
especially its younger 
members. My first contact 
with the series was at the 
tail end of the Fourth 
Doctor’s run, during 
Season Seventeen and 
Season Eighteen. At not 
quite four years old, and 
with no older siblings or 
parents with an interest in 
Saturday teatime science 
fiction, | still somehow 
managed to catch a 
glimpse of the Doctor’s 
adventures. Specifically, | 
can distinctly remember 
moments from City of 
Death (eg Scaroth’s 
initial unmasking), The 
| Creature from the Pit (eg 
\ the Doctor jumping into 
the eponymous pit) and 
The Nightmare of Eden 
(eg menacing Mandrils). 


* KK KK 


To help mark _ this 
anniversary issue, I’ve 
chosen to look at one of the 
series’ most _ influential 
icons: Tom Baker’s Doctor, 
the glorious fourth, who, 
between December 1974) © 
and March 1981, took 
Doctor Who to such giddying 
heights of popularity that he 
arguably redefined its status, 
regularly pulling in audiences 
of ten million plus, making 
the programme a crucial part 

of British Saturday teatime } 
viewing. 


PS 


The Fourth Doctor’s era is one 
of the richest for classic 
adventures: Season Twelve’s 
The Ark in Space and Genesis 
of the Daleks; Season 
Thirteen’s The Seeds of Doom; 
Season Fourteen’s The Talons 
of Weng Chiang; Season 
Seventeen’s City of Death and 
Season Eighteen’s Logopolis — 
and that’s only the start. If you 
cast your net a little wider, 
you'll find gems like The 
Sontaran Experiment (1975), ithe mysterious Time 
Terror of the Zygons (1976), The Lord was simply a fact of my very 
Deadly Assassin (1976) and The Robots|mention such wonderful merchandise as|young life. His booming voice and 
of Death (1977). The roll-call could go on. Palitoy’s ‘Talking K9’!). If mid-1960s| mesmerising eyes, not to mention his shock 
Dalekmania saw the series’ appeal driven by | of curly hair and that wonderful scarf, made 
It was during Tom Baker’s tenure that| the Doctor’s arch enemies, then Tom Baker’s | him my undisputed hero. 
fandom came of age, with the beginning of | bohemian well and truly wrestled that 


| have no memory of 
becoming hooked by 
the series by these 
experiences; my 
growing enthusiasm for 
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“Tf mid-l86U0s Dalekmania saw the series’ appeal driven by the 


Doctor's arch enemies, then Tom Baker's bohemian... wrestled 


that appeal back into the hands of the programme's unearthly 


protagonist.” 


Time passed, and in the late summer of 1980 
| started school. To my delight, over half of 
my first year saw my Saturday teatimes 
gripped by skin-suit wearing lizards, swamp 
monsters and cactus-faced foes, in what 
turned out to be Tom Baker’s final stint as 
the Doctor. For me, turning five years old in 
the middle of Season Eighteen, those twenty 
-eight weeks of exciting adventures seemed 
like a lifetime. Together 
with my snatching a look at 
the series during the 
previous autumn, it was as 
though Tom Baker’s Doctor 
had been time travelling 
forever. 


Then he regenerated, and | 
my world was turned 
upside down. 


As far as | was concerned at 
the time, there had been 
no warning, no intimation 
that my hero was about to 
cheat death by 
transforming his body. | can 
still remember feeling a 
sort of existential leap, as a 
whole new dimension to 
the programme was opened up before me. 
But, despite this astonishing discovery, its 
striking consequence was still ringing in my 
ears: my Doctor was gone, and although | 
continued to follow the series, and enjoyed 
Peter Davison’s turn as the young and 
vulnerable Fifth Doctor, it simply wasn’t 
quite the same for me. 


Growing up with the series in the 1980s, the 
nearest | came to recapturing those special 
Saturdays when the sonic screwdriver, 
scaries and scarves were the order of the 
day, was some five years later, when Doctor 
Who returned to its traditional Saturday 
teatime slot, and | became nearly as 
enthusiastic about Colin Baker’s new, multi- 
colour-coated Doctor as | did about his 


namesake. But Tom Baker’s shadow still 
loomed large over my viewing, and as the 
VHS age caught up with my family in the late 
1980s, | began to devour Fourth Doctor 
adventures. 


And | certainly wasn’t disappointed. | can 
still remember the Friday afternoon when | 
first got my hands on The Robots of Death; 


and the gloomy first week of the following 
January, when, having arrived home from 
school, | would be glued to Terror of the 
Zygons. The next Christmas — 1991 — wasn’t 
about my turning sixteen; it was about 
getting the VHS double bill of The Sontaran 
Experiment and Genesis of the Daleks. | was 
in my element, and GCSE revision would just 
have to fit around my _ video-watching 
schedule! 


It was also around this period that | had the 
opportunity of a lifetime: to meet my hero in 
person. | appreciate that for regular 
convention-going fans, seeing the actors, 
and production crew members, in the flesh 
may even become routine after a time. For 
me, such events were — and still are — very 
rare. As a 15 year old, standing in line to get 
Tom Baker’s autograph was one of the most 
momentous and nerve-jangling 
experiences of my life. When | did get the 
chance to meet him, | barely knew what to 
say. The couple in front of me had asked him 
about his favourite memory on the show, 
and he had spoken about a fond moment 
during the filming of The Brain of Morbius 
(1976), but when it was my 
turn | simply froze, and 
muttered some banal 
comment about how busy he 
must be with all the 
autographs he had to sign! He 
rewarded my _ star-struck 
observation with a brace of 
signatures (one on the sleeve 
of the Tom Baker video lI’d 
bought; and the other on the 
inside cover of my 
merchandise diary), a beaming 
smile and a handshake. | think | 
was in a state of mute rapture 
for several days afterwards. 


More than two decades have 
passed since that warm 
summer’s day in London, and 
yet, the memories and feelings 
of that wonderful opportunity remain with 
me, quite undiminished. 


Tom Baker’s Doctor is a towering figure 
within the iconography of the series. His 
impact on a nation of television viewers was 
impressive indeed, and for one little blond- 
haired boy sitting intensely in front of an old 
black-and-white television set he meant the 
world. And he still does. 


‘To my delight, over half of my first year saw my 


saturday teatimes gripped by skin-suit wearing 


lizards, swamp monsters and cactus-faced foes...” 
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THE 


FANZINE 


CORNER 


It’s been a while since | last had a look at 
some of the recent fanzines released, so this 
issue | thought I’d take a look at some of the 
more recent ones I’ve purchased. Some of 
these might be of more interest to you as 
they are Who fanzines, while a few others 
concentrate on other fandoms. 


Over the Christmas 
hols | had the 
chance to delve 
-*!into a couple back 
Wiissues of The 
Terrible Zodin and 
, | was glad | took the 


Yturning into a 
really good little 
‘zine and one | 
wish | would read 
on a more regular 


"| love the artwork featured each : ? 

issue especially the pieces by basis. Iie always 

Mark D. Lewis, Antediluvian filled with some 

Whovian, and Deborah Taylor.” really well written 
and interesting 


articles, quite often taking a look at aspects 
of the series from a different viewpoint. | 
recently checked out issues 13 and 14 and 
thoroughly enjoyed reading them. | love the 
artwork featured each issue especially the 
pieces by Mark D. Lewis, Antediluvian 
Whovian, and Deborah Taylor. My only 
complaint is that after publishing fifteen 
issues, the overall layout could be better. | 
don’t know if it’s an intentional decision, but 
| find it looks a bit haphazard and the font 
style used difficult to read. But when all is 
said and done, that’s a minor quibble that 
shouldn’t deter readers from enjoying the 
fanzine. Overall, Editor Leslie McMurtry does 
a superb job at assembling a good array of 
material every issue, and it has got better 
with each successive issue. The magazine 
recently published its fifteenth issue (Issue 


78 


#15, Winter 2013) and is available to 
download free in PDF format from the 
Terrible Zodin website 
(www.doctorwhottz.blogspot.ca). 


Another fanzine | 
took the 
opportunity to 
recently check out 
was This Way Up 
edited by John 
Connors. Issue 27 
seems to have 
been the _ final 
pocorn. ia wl issue of _ this 
fanzine, as John is 
n fo) Ww 
concentrating his 
efforts on the Plaything of Sutekh fanzine 
with Richard Farrell. Issue 27 concentrates 
on the first season of the Eleventh Doctor 
and features in-depth reviews of each 
episode from Matt Smith’s first season in the 
role. Also featured are articles on Lost, Live 
From Pebble Mill, and Ashes To Ashes. 
Overall, an excellent fanzine, and one | shall 
be sorry to see go. 


RICHARD 
MATHESON 
HEROES 


Plaything of 
Sutekh comes 
i fm eiln YN 


recommended 
and | urge readers 
to pick up a copy 
of Issue 2 (Winter 
2012). Edited by 
Richard Farrell 
and John Connors, 
this is a great 
Doctor Who 
fanzine that I’m 
sure you'll enjoy. 
It’s well written, 
well put together 
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“Plaything of Sutekh comes 
highly recommended and I urge 
readers to pick up a copy of Issue 
2 (Winter 2012).” 


and filled with lots of interesting articles that 
I’m sure you'll find informative and 
entertaining. I’ve purchased both the first 
and second issues to date and have enjoyed 
them tremendously. I’m hoping there’ll be 
further issues of this excellent fanzine. 
(www.playthingofsutekh.blogspot.co.uk) 


Those of you who 
are regular 
a™@\readers of this 
column know that 
| regularly read 
Andersonic which 
covers the classic 


= 5 programs of 
Robert Easton Gerry and Sylvia 
The voice of Phones and X-20 
Terry Adiam Anderson. The 
#Creator of Dick Spanner 
— most recent issue 
hase is issue 14 
(Autumn 2012). 


This fanzine goes 
from strength to 
strength and_ is 
always filled with 
extremely interesting and highly engaging 
articles on such shows as UFO, Space: 1999, 
Thunderbirds, Stingray, Captain Scarlet and 
others. Each issue usually features an 
interview or two with Anderson-related 
personnel from in front or behind the 
camera, or other interesting features. | quite 
often find the interviews very informative 
and learn things that | didn’t know before 
concerning the making of some of my 
favourite classic television series. The ‘zine is 
edited by Richard Farrell and each issue he 
and his team of writers put together a first 
rate publication. If you’re a fan of the many 
programs of Gerry Anderson, then this 
fanzine can’t come more highly rated. 
Definitely check it out. 
(www.andersonic.co.uk) 


“Andersonic covers the classic 
programs of Gerry & Sylvia 
Anderson...” 


A brand new 
general television 
themed fanzine 
has recently 
debuted: CSO is 
the Cult Television 
Fanzine and _ is 
edited by Scott 
Burditt who most 
of you know from 
his other fanzines 
like Fanwnak and 
the Doomwatch fanzine. The first issue is 
now available — the first print run sold out 
and Scott is now taking orders for the 
second print run — and features a good 
mixture of material covering such classic 
series like Columbo, Doomwatch, Dallas, 
Quatermass, Twin Peaks and others. | really 
enjoyed the first issue and found the 
majority of the articles interesting and well 
written, however | did find the Blake’s 7 and 
Lost In Space pieces rather dry and overly 
long. Plus, | found the article on puppet sex 
in Gerry Anderson Supermarionation series 
in bad taste. Maybe it’s me, but while the 
article author of the piece was trying to be 
amusing, | just found the humour juvenile. 
I’ve never understood or enjoyed 
sophomoric humour; | just don’t find it all 
that funny. Additionally, | found the article 
on Are You Being Served? contained a few 
errors like calling Miss Brahms ‘Mrs’ Brahms 
and not knowing Mr. Spooner’s first name is 
Bert — all information that can be quite 
easily found on the internet. Overall, though, 
| found the debut issue of CSO quite good 
and I’d recommend readers to pick up a 


NO'PLAGE Th Hoe 
a ees PHN 


DOOMWATCH » QUATERMASS » DALLAS 
THE TRIPODS » COLUMBO» METAL MICKEY 
RED OWARF X » BLAKE'S 7 » TWIN PEAKS 


long-time contributor Gary Phillips had passed away. 


copy. I’m not sure if Scott is planning further 
issues of the magazine, but | hope so, as | 
think he’s captured an area of fandom that’s 
been sadly neglected since the days of ‘zines 
like Timescreen and Action TV. 
(www.csofanzine.blogspot.com) 


Other recently 
released _ fanzines 
include issue 12 of 
ccvEniio balls Fish Fingers and 
RUN RIOTII! Custard and issue 
‘“ 11 of The Finished 
y wees | Product. Sadly, at 
time of writing this 
column, | haven't 
had a chance to sit 
down and read 
these but I’m sure 
both are up to their 
usual excellent standards. 
(www.fishcustardfanzine.co.uk) 


ISSUE 12 November 2012 


www. fishoustardfanzine.co.u! 


Seis Fut! 


det tect 
“What HAVE! Let Mysett in Fort“ 


On the fanzine rumour mill front, over the 
past two or three months, I’ve been hearing 
rumblings that TSV (Time Space Visualizer) is 
planning a comeback after a four year hiatus 
with a brand new issue. 


And finally, British fanzine Strange Skins has 
returned to production after a long break. 
The first all new issue was released January 
1, 2013 and features: 


* Countdown to 50 — Part 1: 1963 — 1972 

« Notes for the Time Travelling Lawyer by 
Adam Manning 

The Amazing Mr Bellamy and his Doctor 


As we were putting the finishing touches to 
this issue, we learnt of the sad news that 


Words fail us other than to say he will 


be missed and we thank Gary for all the years 
of those wonderful articles. 
Rest in peace and may the angels smile upon you. 


‘A FANZIME LIKE YOUR GRANDAS USED TO MAKE 


Who facts 
» A Funny Little 


Renaissance by 
Paul Ferry 

= Doctor Who 
merchandising in 


the late 1980s 

»  T h e 
Embarrassing Fans 
— The Search for 
Andy (Comic Strip) 


«= Centre for Life 

Doctor Who Exhibition (Photo Feature) 

«= Baron Munchhausen - The truth behind 
history’s greatest liar 

= The Reviewmasters of Luxor (Reviews 
Section) Featuring: Planet of Giants, The 
Ambassadors of Death, History of the 
Universe in 100 Objects, Doctor Who 
Annual 2013, Prometheus, Dredd 3D, 
Red Dwarf X, Hunted, Mr Blue Sky 

"The Randomiser (Mini-reviews 
Stories selected at random) 

«Featuring: Planet of Fire by Barry 
Williams, Death to the Daleks by Claire 
‘Moth’ White and State of Decay by Paul 
Ferry 

« The Man in the Big Shirt — Attack of the 
50-Foot Karen Gillan (Comic Strip) 

« The Last Word by Paul Ferry 


of 


Copies can be ordered from Strange Skins, 
14 West Drive, Cleadon, Sunderland, UNITED 
KINGDOM, SR6 7SJ, or by emailing editor 
Paul Ferry at strangeskins@yahoo.com. A 
website for the fanzine is forthcoming. 


(www.strangeskins.co.uk.) 
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WHOTOPIA IS THE CANADIAN FAN MAGAZINE DEDICATED TO ALL THINGS DOCTOR WHO, er 
debits) D, K-? AND THE SARAH JANE ADVENTURES. EACH Read DELVES INTO ALL 
ASPECTS OF EACH SERIES FEATURING ORIGINAL INTERVIEWS, IN-DEPTH 
LIGHT-HEARTED ME TUTOEI Aue GaiCH GORE” ORIGINAL FICTION, 


WHY NOT DROP BY OUR WEBSITE AND CHECK US OUT. DOWNLOAD THE CURRENT ISSUE, 
OR ONE OF OUR BACK ISSUES, FOR FREE IN PDF FORMAT. 


WWW.WHOTOPIA.CA 


